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FIRST ANNUAL SHOW OF THE CONNECTICUT 
STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Ir is with no small degree of pleasure that 

we record the above show as eminently suc- 

cessful. The State Society was organized 
less than two years since, and till the open- 
ing of the Exhibition at New-Haven, on the 
10th inst., there were comparativly few 
names enrolled as members. There are but 
eight counties in the State, and in two or 
three of these, agricultural societies have 
only recently been formed. As far as our 
observations have extended, there has been a 
general apathy in most parts of the State in 
regard to the value and importance of a State 
agricultural gathering. The different rail- 
roads were so little awake to the matter and 
especially to their own true interests, that, 
till a very late day, none of them offered any 
facilities in the free transportation of stock 
and articles of exhibition or in reduced rates 
of passénger fare. 

But, notwithstanding these and other dis- 
couraging circumstances, a few of the more 
active members set themselves vigorously at 
work to get up, if possible,a show which 
should place Connecticut at once upon a par 
with other States. Without disparaging the 
efforts of others who lent a willing hand to 
the enterprise, we think it but just to say, 
that very much of the success attained 
should be accredited to the Executive Com- 
mittee, Judge Huntington, of Hartford Coun- 
ty, and Messres. Henry, A. Dyer, of Wind- 
ham County; and T. 8S. Gold, of Litchfield 
County. Those who have not “been through 
the mill,” know little of the immense amount 
of labor involved in getting together the 
varied productions of a State, in preparing a 
suitable place of exhibition, including its in- 
closure, buildings, tents, seats, attendants, 
&c., and in making up a judicious list of 
premiums with competent committees of 
awards, &c., &c. The few who got up and 
managed the enterprize in this instance, have 
made their mark, and need no aid from our 
pen to heighten the admiration with which 
their labors are regarded by their fellow far- 
mers. 

Tae Seow Grovunps, inclosing fifteen 
acres, were admirably adapted for the pur- 
pose, being located upon the level, sandy plain, 
a mile and a half west of the State house. 

With regard to the arrangement of the 
buildings, tents, stalls, &c., we might say, as 
we said last week of the New-York exhibi- 
ion, this was a model to be imitated. Th 








stalls for horses, pens for sheep and swine, 
and coops for fowls were arranged around the 
outside. Within this circle, and parallel to it, 
were placed the covered cattle pens, open on 
both sides, so that the animals could be 
viewed both from front and rear. This ‘is 
an important consideration, and should al- 
ways be kept in view. Within this last cir- 
cle was laid one of the best tracks for trying 
the speed and training horses that we have 
ever seen upon any show ground. Inside of 
this track were the buildings for mechanical 
productions, and refreshments, and several 
tents, including one for horticultural and one 
for vegetable products, one for agricultural 
implements, one for carriages, one for meet- 
ings of committees, and one for the President 
of the the Society. A part of the space in- 
closed with a rope, was devoted to exhibiting 
the various animals in successive groups or 
classes. 

The number of entries amounted, in the 
aggregate, to 1440. Many of these included 
several distinct specimens, and we think the 
entire number of articles would amount to 
5,000, or more. 


The weather throughout was propitious, 
and the attendance very large. On Thurs- 
day there were not less than 23,000 to 25,- 
000 persons within the inclosure, at one time. 
The receipts amounted to little short of 
$7,000. This, added to the $2,500 appro- 
priated by the State, and a like amount sub- 
scribed by the citizens of New-Haven, gives 
the Society a fund of about $12,000, which 
will suffice to pay the premiums and all ex- 
penses, and leave a handsome sum as a 
foundation for future operations. 

We must not omit to notice the perfect 
order and decorum which every where pre- 
vailed during the entire four days. Had we 
not lived in Connecticut before the operation 
of the Maine Law, we should not dream that 
this State had not always deserved the cog- 
nomen of the “ land of steady habits.” Cer- 
tainly, on this occasion, the thousands con- 
gregated presented an array of cool-headed, 
intelligent and refined men and women, such 
as we have not before looked upon. They 
came together for a great agricultural holi- 
day, and not for one of carousal and dissipa- 
tion. These remarks apply equally to those 
within the grounds and to the outsiders. 
May the farmers of Connecticut long enjoy 
an annual recurrence of such an exhibition. 
The good influence thus exerted upon the 
agricultural interests of the State will be in- 
calculable. 





We have not space for a minute report, 
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but will add a few items .from the copious 
notes collected during the four days we were 
present. For Horticultural report, see that 
department, page 86. ‘ 

CATTLE. 


We were somewhat surprised at the large 
display of cattle, though we should not like 
to say, as almost every visitor to both Shows 
whom we conversed with did say, that the 
collection, taken as a whole, far excelled 
that of New-\ ork the week preceding. The 
number of good Devons was quite beyond our 
expectations, and in working cattle the Con- 
necticut Show was certainly superior. We 
think the working cattle would be hard to beat 
any where in this Country, or out of it. We 
went expecting to see Fairfield County ahead 
in this department, but Middlesex bore away 
the palm without a word of contest. The 
town of Portland, on the east side of the 
Connecticut river, in that County, (and the 
location. of the far-famed free-stone quar- 
riees,) contributed 21 pairs of magnificent 
oxen. Joseph Hall, of that town, exhibited 
a pair weighing 5,100 lbs., and all the others 
were of such proportions that any one of 
them would raise a commotion if placed 
among the 3,000 animals that weekly appear 
in the cattle-yards of this city. These 21 
pairs appeared upon the ground in a train, 
drawing a large cart, which bore aloft a U. 
S. flag, and a large pennant inscribed 
“ PorTLAND,” and was loaded to overflowing 
with a delegation of Portland men. A very 
interesting part of the Show exercises, was 
a trial of strength by each of some 20 or 
more pairs of working oxen. The Portland 
exhibitors were’ the Middlesex, Shailer & 
Hall, and Brainard Quarry Companies ; 
Daniel Russel, M. F. Pelton, Joseph Hall, 
Nelson Hall, Edward Shepard, Samuel Wil- 
cox, Joseph Hall, Henry S. Cadwell, and R. 
Goodrich. 

Among the other exhibitors of the differ- 
ent classes and varieties of cattle, we noticed 
Messrs. Townsend, of East Haven; R. Bat- 
tell, of Norfolk ; Wm. A. Clark, of Wood- 
bridge ; Lester Luce, of Newington; Horace 
Hart, of New-Britain ; Thomas Cowles and 
Frederick Deming, of Farmington ; Silas C. 
Judson and Nathaniel B. Smith, of Wood- | 
bury; Dr. Gold, of Cornwall ; Mr. Birdsey, 
of Meriden; and E. B. Bishop, of New- 
Haven. oe 

HORSES AND MULES. 

The exhibition of Horses was perhaps one 
of the best that has been connected with an 
Agricultural Show in this country. "Every 
department of fast, heavy, carriage, and team 








horses, breeding mares, stallions, and colts 
were well represented. The “ trotters” 
were in the ascendant, and attracted thous- 
ands of persons to the ground who would 
have come for nothing else. The sports of 
the race-course were fully participated in 
without its usual objectionable accompania- 
ments. 

To give a full and just account of this de- 
partment would require more space than we 
can devote to our entire report. 

Mutes.—The only specimens of this im- 
portant class of animals noticed by us, were 
two beautiful and admirably trained spans, 
which are owned by Mr. E. B. Bishop, of 
New-Haven. As they were driven together 
before a carriage, they exhibited almost as 
much gracefulness of motion and perfection 
of training as the best spans of horses. 


SHEEP. 

The show of Sheep was quite limited. 
They were chiefly from Litchfield County. 
Mr. J. T. Andrews, of West Cornwall had 
some fine animals, including his New-Ox- 
fordshire yearling buck, weighing 204 lbs., 
which took the first premium at the recent 
New-York Show, and an imported ewe, 
which took a discretionary premium at the 
same place. 

Mr. T. L. Hart, of Cornwall, showed a 
noble long-wooled buck and several fine 
ewes and lambs. Two of the latter—twins 
—are very good, being now as large as the 
common full-grown sheep, We also noticed 
five excellent specimens of New-Oxfordshire 
lambs, exhibited by Mr. Hitchcock, of Wash- 
ington ; Saxons, grades, and natives, by Dr. 
Gold, of Cornwall; and Silesian bucks and 
ewes, by Mr. Geo. Campbell, of West West- 
minster, Vt. 

SWINE. 


There was comparatively a small show of 
these, and we made few notes worthy of re- 
cord. Those showing the best animals were 
P. T. Barnum, of Bridgeport, imported Suf- 
folks ; Josiah P. Isbell, of Bridgeport, one 
fine native sow, and another with 12 pigs ; 
Mr. Gates, of Hartford, a superior Suffolk 
boar; H. Olmstead, of East Hartford, Suf- 
folk sow and pigs; C. E. Chapman, of the 
same town, a fine native sow and pigs. 

POULTRY. 

The show of the feathered tribe was cred- 
itable in the highest degree. Shanghats of 
every hue, Black Spanish, Bolton greys, 
games, Bantams, frizzles, turkeys, geese, 
doves of several varieties, &c., &c., joined 
in one chorus their harmonious and unhar- 
monious notes. Among the exhibitors we no- 
ticed P. T. Barnum, Bridgeport ; J. G. North, 
of New-Haven; Wm. L. Wilson, of New- 
Britain ; J. C. Albro, of Stonington; Win- 
field Cox, of West Meriden; Geo. E. Malt- 
by, of Fair Haven; R. R. Bunnell, of Sey- 
mour; Mr. Richards and N. Beers, of New- 
Haven ; and E. Bassett, of Hamden, who- 
showed a very fine collection. 


PLOWING MATCH. 

This took place on Thursday, and was one 
of the best things of the Show. There were 
20 competitors, including one subsoil and two 
Michigan or double plows. Nearly all did 
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the woik admirably, and in considerably less 
than the allotted time—one hour to the 
eighth of an acre. The three highest prizes 
were taken by Julius A. Gorham, of Ham- 
den; T. L. Hart, of West Cornwall; and A. 
& T. Jerome, of Blddmfield. The subsoil 
plowing was a timely introduction, and we 
trust it will hereafter be assigned a more 
prominent place in all plowing matches. 
We would add the same remark in regard to 
the Michigan plow. Many farmers who 
here saw these in operation for the first time, 
will go home and commence their use upon 
their farms. 

At New-Haven, as at all former State and 
County Shows, too little encouragement is 
given to good plowing. We think the 
highest premium should be $50, instead of 
$15. 

We suggest that next Summer there be 
held a National Plowing Match, open to all 
plows and plowers in the Union. Which of 
the Springfields or other towns will set the 
ball in motion ? 

FARM IMPLEMENTS. 

The show of these was a tolerably good 
one. Improved implements of husbandry 
are among the most important things con- 
nected with agriculture. Through many 
parts of the “ Yankee Notion” State, we 
have noticed a sad deficiency in this depart- 
ment. Among the principal exhibitors were 
‘Munson and Johnson, of New-Haven, R. L. 
Allen, of New-York, Ruggles, Nourse, and 
Mason, of Boston, and Horace Emery, of 
Albany. 

“DAIRY PRODUCE, GRAIN, VEGETABLES, &c. 

This department was pretty well filled. 
We have not room now for an enumeration. 

DOMESTIC AND OTHER MANUFACTURE. 

Two large buildings were literally cram- 
med with these. We must pass them over, 
however, with a brief notice of two articles, 
which are new and specially interesting. 
One of these is a combined center and work 
table, and Melodeon. The general appear- 
ance is that of a rosewood center or card 
table, about four feet square, with the 
corners slightly rounded, the top part being 
five or six inches in thickness. This is sup- 
ported upon a center standard with four 
branching foot supports. Two small pedals 
project from one side. On turning up one 
side of the cover, the key-board of the Melo- 
deon is presented, the bellows and reeds 
being within the table, and on the opposite 
side, you open a case containing the neces- 
sary copartments of a lady’s work-box_or 
work-stand. This was exhibited by the in- 
ventor and manufacturer, Mr. W. P. Gardner, 
of New-Haven. 

The other article alluded to, is Plimpton’s 
combined Secretary, Bed-stead and Toilet 
Table—it is essentially allof these. As you 
look at it, it appears like nothing but a fine 
Secretary, with writing desk, drawers, &c. 
In thirty seconds it can be changed to a good 
style bedstead, with bed all arranged and 
made, and a separate toilet stand, with all 
conveniences for washing, shaving, boot 
blacking, &c., &c. This was exhibited by 





H. R. & J. L. Plimpton, of Westfield, Mass. 

























CARRIAGES, 

We expected to see, in New-Haven, such a 
display of vehicles on wheels, as could be 
produced in no other place in the country ; 
but this department was almost a complete 
failure. The cause of this we did not learn. 

CLOSING EXERCISES. 

These consisted of a short speech from 
Gov. Hoppin, of Rhode Island, who chanced 
to be present, of which we will give a report 
hereafter, and the annual address by Gover- 
nor Dutton, of Connecticut, which is to be 
published in full by the Society. 





Favyetre, Ky., Ac. Sociery SHow.—The 
Louisville Journol says: It will be seen by 
the list of awards, Mr. Robert A. Alexander, 
of Woodford, was the most successful con- 
testant of all the exhibitors. His imported 
herds are the largest, and comprise, without 
doubt, the finest stock in the United States. 
Possessed of an estate in Scotland that 
yields him an annual revenue of $80,000, he 
is devoting his time and means to a great 
extent to the improvement of the different 
breeds of cattle. Upon his native homestead, 
in Woodford, he has recently erected stone 
stables,at a cost of $18,000. Among the hand- 
somest improvements on the fair grounds are 
the stabling accommodations he has had 
built for his stock. 
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FARMERS’ LYCEUM IN GREENE TOWNSHIP. 


oe Sod 

Messrs. Evirors: Having recently enjoyed 
the pleasure of attending a meeting of the 
‘Greene Township Farmers’ Lyceum,” I 
place at your disposal a few lines respecting 
it. The Lyceum numbers as its members 
about a dozen enterprizing farmers, most of 
whom reside in the vicinity of Cheviot, six 
miles from this city. They meet monthly, 
usually accompanied by their families, at 
the house of some one of the members, and 
after enjoying an hour or two in social inter- 
course and partaking of an excellent dinner— 
such as is seldom met with except at farmers’ 
houses where, during a large part of the year, 
most of the edibles are fresh from the gar- 
den or field—they spend a few hours in the 
discussion of some agricultural question, se- 
lected at the previous meeting. 

The question on this occasion was, “ The 
best modes of making butter and cheese.” 
Several of the ladies participated in the dis- 
cussion respecting butter making, convincing 
us that they understood the theory as well 
as practice of it. One of them gave the pro- 
cess adopted by her neighbor, who, several 
weeks ago, sold her butter readily in this 
market for 35 cents per pound, while others 
sold at 20 cents. An English lady described 
minutely the mode of making Devonshire 
cream—which I presume might with propri- 
ety be called butter—a luxury on any table. 
One gentleman insisted on the importance of 
cool spring-houses, or drains, for keeping 
milk and butter, believing that if their wives 
and daughters are furnished with them, they 
will not fail to be supplied with good butter. 
He said that if butter, in the making, is left 
in a soft, warm state, no after-treatment can 
restore it to the firm condition desirable. 
But he did not underrate the importance of 
having cows of good butter-producing quali- 
ties, and of proper feed and management. 

A mutual improvement being the object of 
the Lyceum, the members obtain and dis- 
tribute among themselves seeds from abroad, 
try experiments, &c., reporting the results 
at their meetings, which are very pleasant 
as wellas profitable reunions. Among other 
fruits exhibited on this wots: = a large 

en almond wn in the vicinity. 
Grams, Bente 10, 1854. D.D,8. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
GUANO—NITROGENOUS VS. MINERAL MANURES. 


Tue failure of guano as a manure to light 
soils this hot, dry season, is noticed by a 
Washington correspondent of a New-York 
paper. ’Tis true that the organic elements 
in stable manure, encumbered as they are 
with carbonaceous matter, have a much bet- 
ter effect on the soil in any season, and par- 
ticularly in a drouth, than the more compact 
concentrated guano; hence it is that green 
clover plowed into the soil has a manural 
value beyon the nitrogen and other salts it 
contains ; not that its woody or carbona- 
ceous matter is at all necessary to supply 
carbonic acid to the crop, but solely for its 
mechanical action in the soil, and the water- 
forming process it aids in, in the process of 
its decay. Instead, therefore, of denounc- 
ing guano as a too stimulating or caustic 
manure for our hot dry climate, let those 
farmers who use it adopt the plan of com- 
posting it with carbonaceous matter, swamp 
muck, or even common earthy matter, be- 
fore it is applied to the soil as manure. It 
is now generally conceded that guano is 
chiefly valuable in proportion to the ammo- 
nia (organized nitrogen) it contains ; hence 
Peruvian guano, from a rainless climate, is 
the only kind worth purchasing. 

Notwithstanding all Liebeg has said of the 
omnipotence of the ashes of plants, or in- 
organic manures, Iam more and more in- 
duced, by experiment, to believe that car- 
bonaceous matter and the compounds of 
nitrogen without stint, willmake any drained 
soil give the maximum crop; the addition of 
lime, when its carbonate is deficient in the 
soil, may be necessary, and its caustic prop- 
erties may also aid in decomposing the inert 
vegetable matter in the soil. The reason 
why river-flats bear larger crops in a drouth 
than uplands is, that bottom soils, owing to 
the finely comminuted vegetable and animal 
matter they contain, hold more water for the 
use of plants by their more friable mechani- 
cal porosity. 

No matter how well drained a clay soil 
may be, or how rich in calcareous matter, 
nitrogen, or the inorganic elements of plants, 
it will not bear a good crop of corn in a dry 
season, unless its compact mechanical struc- 
ture is ameliorated by that vegetable matter 
which alone gives porosity to the soil in the 
process of its decay, forming water in it by 
the aid of the atmosphere; by such aida 
clay soil will never fail to give the largest 
crop, in the dryest seasons known to our 
climate. 

Since the late rains, grass, cabbages, &c., 
have grown the fastest of the season. So 
much for the effect of copious rains on a 
long-dried and oven-heated surface. Say 
nothing about turnips for an American soil 
or climate, when you can get Sugar beets or 
Mangel Wurtzels free from parasite worms, 
five times the weight to the same calcareous 
surface; I have.them six inches and more 
in diameter, some of them standing eight 
inches above greund ; how much larger they 
will grow under the genial influence of the 


late rains remain’s tobe seen. N’Imporrs. 
WateER100, Sept. 18, 1854. 


DOCKING HORSES. 


——_o— 





Weare giad to see that the abominable prac- 
tice of docking and nicking horses is getting 
out of fashioa. It prevails in no other coun- 
try in the world but England and the United 
States ; we gotit from the mother country, 
and the sooner we leave it off, the better. 
It is wonderful how anybody but an ignorant 
narrow-miuded block-head ofa jockey, should 
ever have thought of it, being as offensive to 
good taste as a violation to every humane 
feeling. Has nature done her work in such 
a bungling manner, in forming that paragon 


of animals, the horse, that he requires to 
have a large piece of bone chopped off with 
an ax, to reduce him to symmetry—or that 
beauty and grace can be obtained only by 
cutting a pair of its large muscles. 

‘* The docking and nicking of horses,” says 
an intelligent writer on Farriery, “ is acruel 
practice, and ought to be abandoned by the 
whole race ofmankind. Every human being 
possessed of a human heart and magnani- 
mous mind, must confess that both the dock- 
ing and nicking of horses is cruel; but that 
creature called man attempts thus to mend 
the work cf his Almighty, wise creator—in 
doing which he often spoils and disfigures 
them. What is more beautiful than a fine 
horse, with an. elegant long tail and flowing 
mane, waving in the sports of the wind, and 
exhibiting itself in a perfect state of nature ? 
Besides, our Creator has given them to the 
horse for defence as well as beauty.” 

The same author relates an instance of a 
fine hunting horse owned by an Englishman, 
which could carry his rider over a five-barred 
gate with ease; but he thought the horse did 
not carry as good a tail as he wished—he 
therefore had him nicked, and when the 
horse got well, he could scarcely carry him 
over two bars.—*‘ Thus,” said he, ‘‘I have 
spoiled a fine horse; and no wonder, for it 
weakened him in his loins.” Any man of 
common sense would give ten per cent more 
for afine horse whose tail had never been 
mutilated, than for one which had been un- 
der the hand of a jockey. 


{Woonsocket Patriot. 





FALL AND SPRING TRANSPLANTING. 
—_o—— 

A correspondent objects to the practice of 
those, “who still continue in the old delu- 
sion, that fallis the best time for transplant- 
ing trees”—stating that ‘“ some shrubs, and 
almost all plants, removed in the fall, when 
the sap, the great supporter of their life, has 
gone into their roots, vegetation ceases in 
them, and they, consigned to a new, cold 
soil, perhaps not a single fiber of the roots 
taking hold until spring, if, indeed, detached 
almost, if not entirely, from all nourishment, 
any life remains, are destroyed by fall trans- 
portation. Fruit trees, being more hardy, 
bear up, but they are forever stricken,” &c. 
In the spring, “ if the dirt is wet and packed 
solid around the roots, before they are dug, 
touching and injuring as few of the fibers 
and roots as possible, and carefully setting 
in their new bed, vegetation goes on,” &c. 

We give this quotation for the sake of 
pointing out a very common error, namely, 
that the sap goes down into the roots to 
winter. Instead of this, the sap usually per- 
vades all parts of a tree alike, and while 
covered with leaves, these keep up a con- 
stant drain or escape. When the leaves fall, 
although vegetation has ceased, the roots 
still absorb a small quantity, and as there is 
no escape through the leaves, the vessels of 
the tree gradually become filled or distended, 
so that on the approach of warm weather, 
stimulating activity, the least wound is fol- 
lowed by a flow of the sap. As soon as the 
new leaves expand as a general rule, this 
flow from incisions ceases, in consequence of 
the drain afforded in another direction. 

Now it usually happens that removing the 
tree in the spring, cuts off in a measure the 
supply from the roots at the very moment it 
is most wanted—an evil quite as great as 
that resulting from any diminished supply 
in consequence of fall planting. Our cor- 
respondent speaks of the evils of ‘ a new, 
cold soil ;’—are we to understand from this 
that the plant has warmed the bed in which 
it stood, and that it is chilled, like a human 
being, by a removal to a fresh bed? Is not 
the “new soil” as relatively cold in spring 





“destroyed by transportation”—this must 
refer to long distances ;. yet the trees may 
sent thousands of miles if well pack 
nearly or quite the safety a 
moval to the next farm. > experience 
has proved this to be true. are we not 
allowed to take the same pains in saving the 
os and carrying the earth upon —_ for 
autumn, as well as spring transplanting ? 

But throwing hooey sailionae/ Renee 
the course of our practice set out many ten 
thousands of trees of various sizes, both in. 
autumn and in spring, and we are satisfied 
that more, by at least twenty-fold, de 8 
on good soil, careful work, and espe >on 
the subsequent culture, than on the season 
of the year; nevertheless, if it were not for 
the liability to be thrown out or raised by 
frost, and the danger to half tender sorts 
from the cold of winter, we think the advan- 
tages would decidedly preponderate in favor 
of autumn, more especially because it is not 
accompanied with the check we have already 
spoken of, at the very moment the trees 
should commence to grow vigorously. We 
have never found hardy trees to succeed 
better, if as well, other things being the same, 
as when carefully dug up in autumn and well 
laid in till spring, when they are set out, 
without the above mentioned check. 

Shrubs and small plants, if inclining to be 
tender, are always made more tender the 
first winter by transplanting; hence they 
should be either protected, or the work done 
in spring. Hardy, early starting perennials, 
as peonies, pie-plant, &c., should always be 
set out in the fall; while tulips, and many 
other bulbs, require setting a month or two 
earlier. The practice must be modified by 
circumstances, climate, and the habits of the 
various plants.— Country Gentleman. 








Hoe’s Larp.—It is said that one establish- 
ment in Cincinnati, last year, tried out thirty 
thousand hogs. To carry on this immense 
business, they have seven large circular 
tanks of sufficient capacity to hold fifteen 
thousand gallons each. They receive the 
entire carcase, with the exception of the 
hams, and the whole is subjected to steam 
process, under a pressure of seventy pounds 
to the square inch, the effect of which oper- 
ation is to reduce the whole to one consist- 
ence, and every bone to powder. The fat is 
drawn off by cocks, and the residuum, a mere 
earthy substance, as far as made use of, is 


taken away for manure. Besides the hogs 
which reach the factory in entire carcasses, 
the great mass of heads, ribs, back and 
bones, tail pieces, feet, and other trimmings 
of the hogs, cut up at different pork houses, 
are subjected to the same process, in order 
to extract every particle of grease. This 
concern will turn out this season three million 
six thousand pounds of lard, five-six:hs of 
which is No. 1. Nothing can. surpass the 
purity and beauty of this lard, which is re- 
fined as well as made under steam processes. 
Six hundrea hogs per day pass through these 
tanks one with another. 





Tue Laresst Hoe.—Martin Roberts, who 
resides on the river some six miles below 
Madison, in Kentucky, informs us that he has 
a hog that weighs upward of nineteen hun- - 
dred pounds, which he has sold for two'hun- 
dred dollars. This unexampled hog will be 
on exhibition at the Indiana State Fair, on 
the 2d, 3d, 4th, and 6th of October, and will . 
no doubt excite as much curiosity as any 
other.—Madison Banner, 9 
This statement-‘may be true, but we should 
like to see that hog just to satisfy our curi- 











as in autumn? He speaks of life being 


osity.—Eb. 
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Nor haying the honor to belong to the 





veterinary ion, I do not regularly read 
your ; periodical, though my atten- 
tion has been called by a friend to an 


artiele in the number for May last, on the sub- 
ject of “ Animal Physiology, and Breeding 
Farm Stock,” in which the writer most 


strongly reprobates the practice of in-and- 
in breeding. It so happens that I am well 
acquainted with Mr. ‘ord, of Northamp- 


tonshire, who is mentioned by name therein, 
and having had some opportunities of seeing 
his management of his sheep, and his prac- 
tice with regard to in-and-in breeding, I take 
the liberty of troubling you with a few lines 
in reply to Mr. Lance’s paper. 

That gentleman has adduced several in- 
stances, or rather related several anecdotes, 
‘‘ as the data on which he founds the argu- 
ment, that consanguinity in blood among 
parents leads to degeneracy in the offspring.” 
But, to me, they by no means satisfactorily 
prove his position. His long quotation from 
Mr. Lawrence’s lectures about the Angola 
sheep, makes rather for than against the 
practice of in-and-in breeding, as it clearly 
recognizes the possibility of retaining varie- 
ties of animals by “preserving the race pure,” 
by selecting for propagation the animals most 
conspicuvus for size, or any other property 
we may fixon. In this way we may gain 
sheep valuable for the fleece, or the carcass, 
large or small, with thick or thin legs ; just 
such, in short, as we choose. The other in- 
stances he mentions, as of Hallers, “two no- 
ble females,” of Mr. Marsh’s of Ryton, hav- 
ing produced an “ appalling malformation” in 
the produce of a son with his mother; and 
others only prove, what I presume Mr. Lance 
will at once admit, namely the truth of the 
old adage, that “ like begets like,” and that 
where any imperfections, moral or physical, 
exist in the parent, they will most likely re- 
appear in the offspring, whether bred in-and- 
in or not. 

As aset-off to one of Mr. Lance’s instances, 
I may mention that Bakewell found that good 
qualities were also transmissible, and in as 
great a degree as evil ones. Andit is rather 
singular that he founded the observation in 
the results of an experiment (amongst others) 
exactly similar to that of Mr. Marsh, having 
found that a sow of his never bred so good 
pigs as when put toherownson. And allow 
me to ask Mr. Lance whether “the deformi- 
ties of mind and body,” which, according to 
Mr. Lawrence, spring up.so plentifully in our 
large cities, cannot be amply accounted for 
by the intemperate habits, the vicious indul- 
gencies, the vitiated atmosphere, the unheal- 
thy oceupations, the undrained and unventila- 
ted habitations in which so many of our 
urban population live and have their being, 
without having recourse to“ the want of se- 
jeetions and exclusions ” to which he has al- 
iuded. | For it must be borne in mind that, in 
the agricultural districts, the same “ want of 
selections and exclusions ” exists as in the 
cities, without, as Mr. Lance must admit, any- 
thing like the amount of mental and bodily 
deformity, which “degrades the race” in the 
towns. And, supposing, for the sake of ar- 
gument, that the state of many of the royal 
houses in Europe be such as Mr. Lawrence 
implies, may it not be possible that many gen- 
erations of luxurious indulgence and unre- 
strained passions, which, perhaps, are insep- 
arable from their exalted position, may not, 
by their continued, though gradual effect on 
the constitution, sufficiently account for it, 
without attributing it wholly to the fact of 

their being restricted to some ten or twenty 
families in the choice of husbands or wives. 
But to return to sheep-breeding. 
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imagines Mr. Barford allows the most pro- 
miscuous and indiscriminate intercourse 
among his flock. There cannot be a greater 
mistake. The most continual vigilance 
is exercised to prevent the propagation of any 
defect, should any appear, and, to use Mr. 
Lance’s own words, “ it is only the best that 
are allowed to continue the race.” In this I 
presume Mr. Barford only follows the exam- 
ple of every other breeder, and not to do so, 
would at once stamp a man with the most 
ridiculous imbecility. 

If the cousins, of whom Mr. Lance has 
spoken, of the white breed of fowls in Hamp- 
shire, if Mr. Marsh’s hogs, if the “ silly” 
sheep in Wiltshire, in fact, if the subjects of 
any of the in-breeding experiments he men- 
tions, had any “ deficiency of nervous ener- 
gy,” and “ weakness of nerve or malforma- 
tion,” in short, any defect whatever, it is 
evident to the narrowest mind, that the near- 
er the affinities, and the longer they are bred 
so, the more decided will those defects be- 
come. But it must be absurd to attribute 
them to the bare fact of in-and-in breeding. 
Mr. Lance must prove that aut cross-bred 
animals are free from atu defects, before he 
can say that. In fact, I should regard fail- 
ure in in-and-in breeding experiments, as the 
most irrefragible evidence of defect in the 
parent or parents, and nothing more. I often 
think that it must be to misapprehension 
on this point that much of the unmitigated 
hostility to in-and-in breeding is to be attri- 
buted. People, by some means or other, get 
hold of the idea that the advocates of the sys- 
tem mean universal and indiscriminate in-and- 
in breeding, than which nothing can be more 
absurd. 

But let us see where Mr. Lance’s favorite 
system will lead him when carried into prac- 
tice. As the end and aim of all crossing is 
of course improvement, all breeders may 
hope to (nay, ir the theory be correct, they 
must, at some period or other), reach a point, 
beyond which there is no improvement to be 
made, By crossine; that is, they will produce 
a perfect animal, or, at least, one more per- 
fect than anybody’s else. Now, sir, allow 
me to propound this question, to, Mr., Lance, 
When a man has arrived at this point— 
when he has exhausted every source of im- 
provement which the kingdom, nay, which 
the world affords—what is he to do? It is 
evident he must adopt one or the other of the 
following courses: Either he must feed off 
and consign to the butcher both his males 
and females, without any more ado; or he 
may allow them to live to an unprofitable 
maturity, and a useless old age, and die at 
last a natural death; or, he may call in Mr. 
Stafford, and disperse to the four quarters of 
the globe the fruits of perhaps a life-time of 
care, trouble and anxiety, beside enormous 
expense, and begin again de novo; or, he may 
knowingly, and with his eyes open, by cross- 
ing them with animals inferior to themselves, 
refrograde, step by step, to the mediocrity 
and inferiority with which he set out in the 
first instance ; or, his last resource, he may, 
by in-and-in breeding, attempt to propagate 
them perfected as they are, and thus retain 
for his country and himself the benefits which 
such a race of animals must necessarily con- 
fer. But such is the amount of obstinate 
prejudice now entertained against this sys- 
tem, that we might expect to see many gentle- 
men, perhaps Mr. Lance himself, adopt any 
of the above sources rather than the last. 
This is a supposititious case, but substan- 
tially it may be said to have occurred in the 
instance of Mr. Barford’s flock, as the follow- 
ing rough sketch of its history will show. 
About the year 1786, the late Mr. V. Bar- 
ford commenced sheep-breeding. He hired 
rams of Mr. Robinson, of Wellingborough, 
who was a disciple of Bakewell, of Dishley, 





I from what Mr. Lance implies, 
rather than from what he says, that he 


and bred from his stock. Mr. Barford con- 





tinued to do so until about the year 1810, 
when the present Mr. Barford, considering 
his own sheep as good as Mr. Robinson’s and 
not being able to find any that he thought 
calculated to improve them, was really placed 
in something like the dilemma which I have 
above mentioned. However, in-and-in breed- 
ing had no imaginary terrors for him, and 
therefore he boldly adopted the last of the 
courses which I have enumerated; so that, 
by necessity, even if he had not fromchoice, 
he must have become an in-and-in breeder. 
I will not take upon myself to say that he 
has succeeded, but I do ask any gentleman 
who is skeptical of the possiblity of the thing 
to visit him, and inspect a flock of which 
every individual sheep has a pedigree that 
can be traced back for upwards of forty years 
without a cross! 

With such a fact as this before me, Mr. 
Editor, and with the stil] more significant 
one that the Jews have bred from the closest 
affinities from the very time of their father 
Abraham, without any deficiency of nervous 
energy, or any physical or moral degeneracy, 
I think I may be justified in declaring my 
firm opinion, that the explanation of the nu- 
merous and palpable defects in man and ani- 
mals, in modern times, must be sought in 
other reasons than the system of breeding 
Mr. Lance so strongly objects to. 


London Veterinarian.) OMEGA. 





COLUMBARY. 
—_o— 

THE ALMOND AND SHORT-FACED TUMBLERS. 

Ir is with considerable caution that I ap- 
proach these peculiar pets of the fancy, for, 
as most gentlemen have some point in this 
hobby which they consider paramount, it is 
impossible to enter into a full description of 
these beautiful little pigeons in the small 
compass of this paragraph. I shall, there- 
fore, make a few general remarks on the 
points, properties, and management of these 
birds, and recommend those who desire a 
fuller description, to peruse Mr. J. M. 
Eaton’s “ Treatise on the Almond Tumbler.” 

The Almond Tumblers were obtained by 
careful breeding, selecting, and crossing 
colors from the commoner kind of Tumblers, 
and after a long series of years, by drafting 
and breeding in-and-in, as much as it was 
prudent, have they been brought to the state 
of perfection in which they are now to be 
seen. I am inclined to think the name of 
“ Almond” originated in their ground-color 
being formerly that of the well-known 

almond (nut); though they are now bred 
of a much brighter color. 

The color of the almond Tumbler is a mix- 
ture of yellow, red, black and white, well 
broken and intermixed; but short-faced 
Tumblers are of various colors and markings, 
as black, white, yellow, red, kite, and dun, 
silver or blue, either whole colored, mottled 
with white, bald-headed, bearded, or magpied. 

Their points of excellence may be enu- 
merated under the five following properties 
of head, beak, eye, shape, and feather : 

The head must be round, broad, and high, 
rising abrubtly from the beak ; and the fuller 
and more projecting the forehead, the more 

it is valued. The beak should be short, 
small, straight, and tapering, measuring, 

from the eye to the end of the quick of the 

beak, from five-eights to three-quarters of an 
inch in length—the shorter the better; nor 

must the nostrils be large, but only slightly 

developed. 

How much better would it be if all pigeon’ 
fanciers would adopt this standard of mea- 

suring to the end of the quick; then there 

would be no inducemeat to pare the Tum- 

bler’s beaks, nor yet to coax the bill of the 

Carrier, or the toe-nail of a Pouter, to an 

ugly or unnatural development of horn ; 





length or shortness are respectively consid- 
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ered beauties, but these deformities can 
hardly be considered such. ’ 

The eye should be prominent, round, 
bright, and of a clear pearl color, without 
streak or mud-marks, and also free from 
sere. 

In shape, the neck should be short and 
thin; the head carried rather backwards ; 
the neck slightly bending ; the chest full and 
well thrown out; the back short; the body 
round, and as small as possible; the flight 
and tail short ; their feet small, and the bird 
standing on his toes, the ball of the foot often 
slightly raised from the ground. 

Feather is considered the last property ; 
not but that good plumage adds great beauty 
to the bird, and much enhances the value of 
an otherwise good specimen. The more an 
Almond has of bright yellow, and the clearer 
and more decided the black, so much the 
more is it admired. Yellow, black, and white 
are the primary colors, and the more these 
are intermixed the more they are prized. 
Blue is considered very objectionable,-— 
Mottled Tumblers are those of any color 
where the flight and tail are dark and the 
bodies spotted with white feathers. Of the 
markings of Baldheads, Beards, and Mag- 
pies, I will write more fully in my next, 
when I speak of flying Tumblers. 

In-and-in breeding (that is, coupling rela- 
tions) is of considerable use in reducing their 
size and making them fine and delicate ; but 
caution is required not to carry this process 
too far, or they will become so weak and de- 
generate, that scarcely any offspring will be 
raised—and these few worthless. The finer 
and more delicate they are, the more they 
are admired ; consequently they exist in an 
artificial state. From their weakness they 
are rarely allowed to enjoy their liberty, 
though, on account of their high-breeding 
and good living, they breed freely, but are 
very apt to leave their young and go to nest 
again before the squabs are capable of keep- 
ing themselves warm. To prevent these 
dying, they are shifted to a pair of feeders 
that have hatched later, so as to secure them 
more attention and a fresh supply of soft 
meat (a pap on which the old pigeons feed 
the young at first). These feeders must, 
however, be small pigeons with small beaks, 
or the nurselings may be injured, or have 
their tender beaks twisted or broken in feed- 
ing. (I don’t know if it has ever been tried, 
but I fancy the Collard Turtle-doves would 
make good nurses of these tiny pets.) Ifthe 
young tumblers are very fine, or the weather 
cold, it may be necessary to shift them sev- 
eral times; thus, several pairs may be 
shifted in rotation, the Almonds themselves 
taking an elder pair of some of their com- 
panions. Their loft should be kept scrupu- 
lously clean. They are fond of bathing ; 
their water must be kept clean and sweet, 
and their food must be of the best quality. 
Each pair should be provided with a separate 
breeding-pen, so constructed that it can be 
closed at pleasure, either to keep in a troub- 
lesome gent, or to prevent others annoying 
a weakly one. Earthen pans should be pro- 
vided for nests, placed on a shelf in the 
pen, and short straw or fine heath twigs for 
building materials. When the young are 
sufficiently old, they should be placed on the 
floor of the pen to prevent their disturbing 
the old ones when sitting again, or injuring 
themselves by falling down. A registry 
should be kept of all birds, and marriages, and 
many other particulars. A great deal of 
care and attention is necessary to insure 
sencete. * o one wal, gre gend wonder, 

t the hi rices paid for good birds. 
ePoultry Saronicle.} pe B. P. BRENT.) 





Freax OF Narure.—There is a plum tree 
in this village now in full blossom, which 


bore fruit the present season. 
[Woonsocket Patriet, 





|bear until frost, though I found that what 


SALE OF MR. BOLDEN’S GRAND DUKE BULL 
CALVES. 


Sepremser Sth,an important sale of young 
bulls and some pigs of superior breed. the 
property of S. E. Bolden, Esq., took place at 
Springfield Hall, near this town, by the cel- 
ebrated auctioneer, Mr. Stafford, of London. 
The bulls, it must be observed, were all by 
the far-famed bull, Grand Duke, (which 
animal was sold by Mr. Bolden in 1853 for 
1,000 guineas) and were all from cows of 
first-rate character and breeding. The celeb- 
rity which this breed has obtained, through- 
out the country drew together a large assem- 
blage of the most noted breeders of stock 
from various parts, and among whom we 
noticed the Hon. Noel Hill, Mr. Sainsbury, 
Mr. Wetherell, Mr. R. Booth, Mr. Sandy, 
the agents of Lord Hill, Lord Balcarres, 
Lord Burlington, Mr. C. Towneley, and Mr. 
Foljambe, several of whose stock took some 
of the first prizes at the Royal Agricultural 
Show at Lincoln; and among our local 
celebrities were Mr. C. Whalley, Mr. Ellison, 
Mr. John Pritt, and Mr. Carr. The bidding 
in most instances was very spirited, and the 
various lots were knocked off as follows: 
Cavandish, roan, calved Sept. 1, 1852, Lord 
Hill, 50 guineas. Veteran, red, calved Nov. 
1, 1853, Rev. J.D. Jefferson, 40 guineas. 
Constantine, red and white, calved Nov. 12, 
1853, T. Lamb, Esq., 36 guineas. Iron Duke, 
red, calved January 21, 1854, Mr. Foljambe, 
40 guineas. Second Duke of Bolton, red 
roan, calved March 11, 1854, was the subject 
of a very spirited competition, and was 
eventually purchased by Messrs. Sanday and 
Smith for 90 guineas. Second Duke of Cam- 
bridge, red, calved April 14, 1854, also caused 
a very severe competition, and was knocked 
down at 100 guineas to Mr. R. Bell. Duke 
of Wellington, roan, calved June 1, 1854, 
Mr. Carr, 40 guineas. The average being 
within a few shillings of £60 each. 

It was with gratifying feelings that we 
noticed the encomiums bestowed upon Mr. 
Bolden’s cattle generally, ant! which includes 
a young bull out of a sister to the Grand 
Duke, which Mr. B. is retaining for his own 
stock ; and also two heifers of the Duchess 
breed, and which were especially admired by 
the gentlemen assembled. We were in- 
formed that these young bulls .averaged 
higher prices than any other lot of bulls sold 
this year. 





ANOTHER NEW PEA. 


~_~@—— 
During the last winter I promised to give 
you the result of any experiments, either of 
my own or of my neighbors, that might be 
of interest to the agricultural portion of your 
readers. 
If the pea, of which I write, is planted ear- 
ly, say with corn, it will produce two very 
heavy crops. This fact I have established 
beyond all question—and the facts which I 
here state will be found to be true by any 
one who will pursue the same course I did; 
and here let me premise that I am engaged 
in no speculation, nor have I any intention 
of doing so. I have spoken freely to my 
friends in relation to this pea, and have 
promised to supply many free of cost. I say 
this much to stop that eternal cry of “ hum- 
bug” by those old fogies who are ever ready 
to put their heel upon any fact and every 
principle of which their great grand-fathers 
were ignorant. : 
About two years since I received from Mr. 
Hardy Walker, near Benton, a few bushels 
of these peas, who told me at the time that 
they would produce two crops from the same 
vine. In other words, if the peas were gath- 
ered as they matured, they would continue to’ 


might be called the second crop, was so light 
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examination I found that the oldstem or vine 
which produced the first crop, would die— 
and a new Vine, smaller and less luxuriant, 
would put out and produce new fruit. This 
fact induced me to save the the first erop of 
peas, and cut off the old vine near the ground 
and cure itfor my stock; and then see if 
new sprouts or vines would not put out and 
produce a second crop—and this experiment 
has succeeded to my entire satisfaction. I 
have this year produced two seperate and 
distinct crops of peas from one and the same 
planting, one oftwhichI have already gath- 
ered and thrashed out; and the secondis now 
bearing very finely and beginning to mature. 
I will now give you dates and figures which 
my overseer and myself both know to be 
correct. 

I had a fiela of about twenty-five or thirty 
acres, sandy ‘and, every alternate row of 
which was planted in corn and pinders. On 
the 8th day of May the stand both of corn 
and pinders was indifferent. In the missing 
places I planted this pea; at that time we 
were suffering for rain, and got none until the 
17th of May ; in consequence of which the 
peas were slow incomingup. After the rain, 
however, they came up and grew off very 
well. They did not spread over the land as 
do most varieties of the cow pea, but grew 
up in clusters, resembling somewhat: the 
bunch squash ; and did not therefore interfere 
with the cultivation of the corn and pinders 
—and on the 2d day of August, before the 
fodder in the same field was ripe enough to 
save, I gathered fifty-three bushels of peas, 
which I have since thrashed out and meas- 
ured. Iam very confident that .f they had 
been planted in a patch to themselves, that 
there would have been no more than four or 
five acres, and this I think is an extravagant 
allowance. After gathering the peas, I cut 
off the vines, about two and a half or three 
inches above the ground, and cured them for 
my cattle. This was all done by the thrash 
gang, and at atime when they had hardly 
anything else to do. At almost any other 
season of the year, 1 would have found it 
very inconvenient to have gathered the peas 
and save the vines, and this is one of the 
great advantages arising from the early ma- 
turity of this pea. I had just finished hoeing 
and plowing, and my fodder was not ripe 
enough to save, so the peas did not interfere 
at all with my crop, either in cultivating or 
gathering it. Some tendays or twe weeks 
after this—that is, after the peas and vines 
were taken off, I rapetipa S nne Phin 
shooting out from the old s o—this was 
about the middle of August ; andto-day, the 
vines are bearing finely, and nise as 
a yield as the first crop. I anr 
that by the middle of October, barring frost, 
I will be able to gather another very fine 
crop, which I am detrmined to do, no matter 
how white the cotton may look, and let the 
second crop of vines remain as 2 pasture. I 
have been in the habit of using this at 
my own table, and find it equally as pal le 
as any other variety of the cow pea, and the 
negroes are very fond of it. My eanast che 
is that the pea should -be planted “ the 
corn, at the same time, and they wilkcertain- 


ly yield two creps. J.D. F. W. . 
oe [Alabama Fane, Sop fe 3. 
Potatoes . Ree Beto Belfast ro ona 
cury says: “ The magnitude of the crop for 
1854, is certainly very much beyond: that 
ever before known in this country... Taking 
a low average, we should say that the gross 
value of Ireland’s potato lands, this season, 
can not be under £15,000. " Ireland contains 
now not more than six mi a half of 
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inhabitants, and the potate ¢rop-for the. pre- 


sent year is estimated to be. BEER rr ‘atigs venty 
millions of dollars, or rather more then ten 





that it was hardly worth gathering. Upon 





dollars for each man, woman, and child. 











- Horticultural Department, 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
—= 


[We wrote this report for our paper sev- 
eral weeks ago, but having so many Cat- 
tle Shows, and fruit and other exhibitions to 
record, we could not give place to it.] 

Tus Society made one of the largest and 
best display of fruits at its exhibition in Bos- 
ton, On the 13th, 14th and 15th of Septem- 
ber, that has ever been made in this country. 

Pears, oi course, formed the main attrac- 
tion, when such growers as Marshall P. Wil- 
der, Samuel Walker, Robert Manning, C. M. 
Hovey, Josiah Richardson, B. V. French, 
Josiah Stickney, and a large number of oth- 
ers, vied with each other to exhibit to the 
members and delegates of the American 
Pomological Society, the products of their 
orchards. Mr. Wilder had over two hun- 
dred dishes of different varieties, and several 
other persons had almost an equal number 
of kinds, and as well grown. 

The two last-named gentlemen, Mr. Stick- 
ney and Mr. French, took the first and sec- 
ond premiums, of $30 and $20, for the twelve 
best varieties on exhibition. 

We never saw better grown specimens of 
pears in any exhibition, in any part of our 
country. The dish of Flemish Beauty, which 
took the second premium, held fruit of ex- 
traordinary size. 

In Apples the display was also very large 
and fine. We have not seen, in the most 
favored districts of western New- York, finer 
or better dishes of all the best varieties of 
apples. 

Mr. B. V. French took the first premium, 
and he had over one hundred varieties that 
were eminently worthy of it. 

Peaches.—A moderate quantity of very 
choice and large peaches on the tables, bore 
testimony to the ability of Boston to vie with 
any part of our country in the production of 
this luscious fruit. 

In Grapes, of course, the exhibition was 
attractive. The Concord grape was on the 
tables in abundance. In appearance it re- 
sembles well grown specimens of the Isa- 
bella. In flavor and quality, it is not equal 
to either the Isabella or Catawba ; but, on 
account of its being so much earlier, it is an 
acquisition. It has very little pulp, is quite 
juicy, but not of the pleasantest flavor. l- 
though a fair table grape, yet it is a little 
foxy. Several gentlemen of experienced 
taste went to Concord and ate the fruit from 
the vines, and agreed in the above opinion. 
Mr. Philemon Stewart, from New-Lebanon, 
N. Y., had a pleasant seedling grape, resem- 
bling the Catawba, on exhibition, which was 
named the Northern Muscadine. A half 
dozen other persons had seedling or native 
grapes, but all proved very foxy, on trial. 
Mr. A. W. Stetson had a professed cross of 
the Black Hamburg ; but it was so foxy and 
indifferent we could discover no indications 
of its having any relationship to that fine 
grape. Mr. Thomas Waterman, of Boston, 
had a black native grape that was “ good.” 
Mrs. Diana Crehore, who originated the Di- 
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ant table variety, with several others. They. 
were muchof the quality of the Catawba. 

The new Cogswell apple, and one or two 
other new kinds, were displayed to good ad- 
vantage. 

Mr. J. B. Baxter, of Philadelphia, had a 
Beurre Clairgeau pear on the stand, weighing 
fourteen ounces. 

Mr. Geo. W. Willis exhibited fine speci- 
mens of the Chelsea nectarine, and Mr. W. 
C. Strong, some very large specimens of Da- 
mascus and other foreign grapes. 

Mrs. Field, whose recipe for tomato figs 
was published some time since in the Agri- 
culturtst, had a box of them on exhibition ; 
and after fairly testing them, they were pro- 
nounced “‘excellent”—very much superior to 
any other substitute for figs, and by many pre- 
ferred to the genuine article, as they are not 
so tough, and have a little higher flavor. 

We must delay reference to the flowers to 
another time. 





NECTICUT STATE AGRICULTURAL SHOW. 


‘Tue tent devoted to Horticultural produc- 
tions, was under the immediate charge of the 
New-Haven Horticultural Society. The 
lateness of the season prevented a greatly 
varied display, but the show ofapples, pears, 
grapes, and watermelons was very large. 

Of apples, in excellent order the Hon. 
Charles Matthewson, of Woodstock exhib- 
ited 34 varieties; P. L. Hart of West 
Cornwall 32; John T. Norton of Farmington 
29; Wm. Rogers of Litchfield 25; W. H. 
Chandler of Pomfret 25; Robbins Battel of 
Norfolk 15. Good specimens of several va 
rieties were also exhibited by Dr. J. B. 
Whitcomb of Brooklyn, J. McClellan of 
Woodstock ; John E. Wiley of Eew-Haven, 
E. C. Clark and others. We do not remember 
to have ever seen a better display of this 
most valuable of all fruits. 

Of Pears, Hovey & Co. of Boston exhibited 
some 175 varieties ; Chas. Dickerman of New- 
Haven 49, C. B. Lines 17; Dr. Totten 17; 
John E. Wiley 13. Among a number of other 
exhibitors of this fruit we noticed Charles 
Beers, Eli Ives, W. B, Ives, Jonathan Stod- 
dard, Misses Gerry, &c., 

The show of grapes was very large and the 
specimens truly fine. Among the growers 
of these were Hovey & Uo. of Boston, (the 
Concord) ; Joseph Eldridge of Norfolk; E. 
€. Clark, Dr. W. B. Ives, Jas. Craig, C. B. 
Lines, A. Holford (gardener to E. C. Read), 
George Gabriel, and many others of New- 
Haven; J.T. Norton of Farmington ; Dr. 
Gold of West Cornwall (a bunch of Syrian 
Grapes weighing 4 lbs. and another of Black 
Hamburgs near by as large). These are but 
a part of the names of the exhibitors. 

The Watermelons were in larger numbes 
than we have ever seen out of the New-York 
Market ; and we doubt if a single collection 
ever presented a greater display of varieties. 
Julius & Gorham of Hamden alone exhibi- 
ted: 26 varieties. There were also some 
specimens of quinces, peaches &c. Thetwo 
most attracted objects in this tent were a 
large Pomegranate tree in full bearing, ex- 














and a large cornucopia, several feet high, 
and formed of 100 varieties of grasses, chief. 
ly native, collected and arranged by Dr. A. 
P. Munson of the same place. 





VERBENA SOUVENIR DE JANE HANSON. 
—o——_—- 
“This beauteous family to cares unknown, 
Were born for pleasure and delight alone, 
Gay without toil, and lovely without art, 
They spring to cheer the sense and glad the heart.”’ 

Tuis very lovely Verbena was raised by 
Mr. P. F. Croft, of Philadelphia, in the 
United States of America, from whence a 
figure of it has beensent. It is of first-rate 
excellence. Its form is nearly a complete 
circle, edges without notch, and surface 
nearly even, slightly cupping to the outside. 
Of the light-colored Verbenas, it far ex- 
ceeds all others, nor do we know any other 
Verbena equal to it for formand beauty. It 
merits a place in every flower garden. We 
understand it is one of the most charm- 
ing varieties for bedding purposes, and pro- 
duces a beautiful contrast with the high- 
colored ones. 

Every successive season we have addi- 
tional beauties, as well as a closer approx- 
imation to perfection in form, in this most 
valuable and lovely genus. So universally, 
are our gardens ornamented with Verbenas, 
that were they now to become extinct, we 
should have a vacancy that no other plant 
we possess could adequately make up for 
such a deficiency. We feel rather more than 
a usual interest in admiration of this lovely 
section of Verbenas, from the circumstance 
of a member of our own family having ob- 
tained the first Verbena melindres brought to 
this country, and under whose care it first 
bloomed. Beautiful as it was, we did not 
anticipate that it was the first of an almost 
numberless family of varieties, which 
should not only surpass it in magnificence 
but in superiority of size and shape, and be 
the object of universal admiration ; for who 
is there that sees the lovely Verbenas, which 
add so much to the beauty and ornament of 
our flower gardens at the present day, that 
is not pleased with them. It is not, how- 
ever, generally known that the Verbena was 
held in high estimatign and venerated by the 
ancients of our own and other countries. 
The very name of the Vervain (Verbena) 
carries our thoughts back to the darkest 
ages of superstition, and to the religious 
customs of the ancient heathens; and al- 
though they were in almost all particulars 
rediculously absurd, yet their antiquity and 
intimate connection with our own fore- 
fathers, invest them with a claim upon our 
particular attention. While it was held in 
reverential regard by them, and we so much 
admire the beauties of the improved race, 
we are taught the lesson, that it becomes us 
to feel grateful that we live in a brighter 
day, illumined by the mild rays of Christi- 
anity. 

The derivation of the name Verbena is 
somewhat uncertain; it originally signified 
any herb used to decorate altars for relig- 
ious purposes; and this being so universally 
employed, received the appellation of The 
Verbena. 

The Verbena sustained a considerable part 
in the impositions which were practised upon 
the credulous in ancient times, and hence it 
is so frequently mentioned in profane his- 
tory. The Magi (termed Wise Men) of the 
ancient Elamites or Persians, made great 
use of this plant in their worship or adora- 
tion of the sun, always carrying branches of 
it in their hands when they approached the 
altar. The magicians also employed the 
Vervain in their pretended divinations, and 
affirmed that, by smearing the body over 
with the juice of this plant, the person would 
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be enabled to reconcile the most inveterate 
enemies, and make friends with whom he 
pleased, gain the affections and cure the dis- 
eases of whom he listed. When they cut 
this plant it was always done when neither 
the sun or moon was visible, and they poured 
honey and honeycomb on the earth as an 
eo for robbing it of so precious an 
erb. 

The Greeks called it “ The Sacred Herb,” 
Juno’s tears, and Dovewort ; and it was with 
this plant only that they cleansed the festival 
table of Jupiter before any great solemnity 
took place, and hence, according to Pliny, 
the name Verbena is derived. It was also 
one of the plants which was dedicated to the 
Goddess of Beauty. Venus the victorious 
wore a crown of Myrtle interwoven with 
Verbena. 

The Romans continued the use of this 
plant in their sacred rites, sweeping their 
temples and cleansing their altars with it, 
and sprinkling holy water withthe branches. 
They also hollowed or purified their houses 
with it to keep off evil spirits. Their am- 
bassadors or heralds at arms, wore crowns 
of it when they went to announce war or 
give defiance to their enemies; and which is 
thus noticed by Drayton : 

‘« A wreath of Verbena heralds wear, 
Amongst our gardens named, 
Being sent that dreadful news to bear, 
Offensive war proclaimed.” 

Virgil mentions it as one of the charms 
in use: 

Bring running water, bind those altars round 
With fillets, and with Vervain strew the ground.” 

The Druids, both in Gaul and Britain, re- 
garded the Vervain with the same venera- 
tion which they bestowed on the Misleto, and 
like the Magi of the East, they offered sacri- 
fices to the earth before they cut this plant 
in the Spring, which was a ceremony of 
great pomp. Pliny tells us that the Druids 
made use of it in casting lots, and in drawing 
omens, and in other pretended magical arts : 

“ Dark superstition’s whisper dread 
Debarr’d the spot to vulgar tread ; 

‘ For there,’ she said, ‘ did fays resort, 
And satyrs hold their sylvan court, 
By moonlight tread their mystic maze, 


And blast the rash beholder’s gaze ’” 
Walter Scott. 


The Druids held their power through the 
superstition of the people, and as they were 
great pretenders to magic and divination 
they excited the admiration, and took advan- 
tage of the ignorance and credulity of man- 
kind: for by these arts they pretended to 
work miracles and to exhibit astonishing ap- 
pearances in nature as well as to penetrate 
into the counsels of heaven. 

Divested of these pretended powers, there 
is no doubt but that the Druids were better 
acquainted with the medicinal properties of 
herbs than any other class of men in their 
day since ; their residences being in the re- 
cesses of mountains, groves, and woods, 
where vegetable productions were constant- 
ly courting their attention, it is natural to 
suppose that they would in some measure 
become acquainted with the qualities of 
plants in general. That the Druids of Gaul 
and Britain applied themselves to this study, 
and made great use of herbs for medical 
purposes, we have sufficient evidence, since 
we learn from scattered hints in Pliny’s Na- 
tural History, that they sometimes extracted 
the juice of herbs and plants, by bruising 
and steeping them in cold water; and 
sometimes by infusion in wine; that they 
made potions and decoctions by boiling them 
in water ; and we learn also that they fre- 
quently dried certain herbs before infusing 
them, and that they administered some 
plants. by fumigations, and practised the art 
of making saives and ointments of vegetables, 
for which they had great renown even at 
Rome, to which city they exported the Ver- 
vain, and it was hence called Britannica. 





Although so many ages have passed away 
since the Druids and their pretended spells 
have been abolished, yet we frequently meet 
with lingering sparks of their imagined light 
among the vulgar, who upon every occasion 
cling to superstition. 

Madame de Latour tells us that the shep- 
herds in the northern provinces of France 
still continue to gather the Vervain under 
different faces of the moon, using certain 
mysterious ejaculations known only to them- 
selves, while in the act of collecting this 
herb, by whose assistance they attempt to 
cure not only their fellow-servants, but their 
masters also, of various complaints, and they 
profess to charm both the flocks and the rural 
belles with this plant. 

The Germans, to this day, present a hat of 
Veivain to the new-married bride, as if to 
put her under the protection of Venus victo- 
rious, which is evidently the remains of 
ancient customs.—Floricultural Cabinet. 





THE PINK. 


At the termination of another season, and 
while the blooms of 1854 are fresh on our 
memory, we will briefly record our impres- 
sions of what has been doing with the Pink 
since our last notice in the Florist for 
August, 1853; and this is the more neces- 
sary as there are so many new varieties com- 
ing under notice for the ‘irst time. 

The early blooms this season, had a ten- 
dency to be rough on the edge, and but 
imperfectly laced. As the season advanced 
they bloomed much better. The display of 
this flower at the Royal Botanic Society’s 
July exhibition was the best of the season, 
the flowers being generally as good as we 
remember to have seen them, being well 
laced, of good size, and without confused 
centers. Allowing for the influence the 
season has exercised on some varieties, cur 
Opinions given a twelvemonth since have 
proved telerably correct. In speaking, then, 
of Mr. Bragg’s flowers, we placed James 
Hogg as the dest, and it undoubtedly is, al- 
though the lacing is occasionally too faint. 
The blooms of this variety exhibited at 
Basingstoke by Mr. Surman, gardener to J. C. 
Roberts, Esq., Twyford, near Winchester, 
showed as perfect a Pink as we remember to 
have seen: Dr. Maclean’s flowers have ex- 
ceeded our expectation, having all—with the 
exception of Great Criterion, the plants of 
which suffered so much during the long se- 
vere winter, that they never finally recovered 
—proved most satisfactory. New Criterion 
is a most superb flower, and opens dark pur- 
ple, which changes to rosy purple as it ages, 
and is in either state a charming ‘flower, full 
and smooth on the edges. Brunette, a hea- 
vily laced dark variety, is also a bold, noble 
flower, and has the largest petal and widest 
marking of any flower we know, and heavi- 
ly laced as it is, there is a large space of 
white in each of the large, broad petals. 
Adonis, another of Dr. Maclean’s seedlings, 
is a chaste smooth flower, very clear in its 
markings, petals smooth and laced with soft, 
rosy purple. Mrs. Norman, as shown by 
Mr. Baker, of Woolwich, has a very fine 
petal, and is altogether a first class flower. 
Hale’s FieldMarshal and Hale’s Mr. Weedon, 
are two useful evenly-laced flowers. Tur- 
ner’s Richard Andrews is a large well-laced 
flower, and may be termed a broad petaled 
Whipper-in, as it resembles that variety, but 
has a wider and smoother petal. Duke of 
Devonshire is a flower with a smooth well- 
shaped petal, as full as Great Britain, and, 
like that variety, has rather too many petals, 
but its size can be reduced by leaving plenty 
of buds. Looker’s John Stevens and Juliet 
are promising flowers, the former a dark 
purple and the latter a light purple laced 





variety ; also Mr. Hoyle and Mr. Hobbs, red 





laced flowers of good average mality, and 


good exhibition flowers. No 8 Napoleon 
is very dark laced, a striking flower with a 
large bold petal, but is rather thin, Colches- 
ter Cardinal has proved a fine flower, with 
first-rate properties, having a very smooth 
stout petal. 

Of older varieties, Maclean’s Criterion 
stands at the head ; it has been very fine this 
season, and fuller than it is often seen. 
Bragg’s Jupiter has been very fine, and Pre- 
sident and Purple Perfection have beey 
shown good. Optima, Ada, Kate, Mrs. Wolf, 
Sarah, Lord Charles Wellesley, Arthur, 
Beauty of Salt Hill, Constance, Esther. 
Sappho, Lola Montes, Richard Smith, Titus, 
Lord Valentia, Perfection, and Hurlstone’s 
Fanny, have all been exhibited in very good 
condition, and are generally very good flow- 
ers. We have seen a few yearlings that 
possess excellent properties, but refrain from 
enumerating them until another season has 
confirmed their being dissimilar, and desir- 
able new varieties, as they appear at first to 
be. Some of the best flowers we have had 
were produced from plants wintered insmal1 
pots and planted out in spring, and, consider- 
ing the small space they occupy during the 
winter, and there being no risk of losing 
them should the season be unfavorable, this 


plan should be more generally adopted. 
{London Florist and Fruitist. 





Daiep Peacnes.—Pracues as usually dried 
are a very good fruit ; but can be made vast- 
ly better if treated in the right way. Last 
season the recipe which had quite a circula- 
tion in the papers of drying the fruit by a 
stove after halving it and sprinkling a little 
sugar into the cavity left by the extracted 
pits, was tried in our family. The fruit was 
found to be most excellent ; better to the 
taste of nine out of ten persons than any 
peach preserves, by far. The peaches, how- 
ever, were good ones before drying ; for it 
is doubtful whether poor fruit can be made 


ood by that process, or any other. 
é . P - 7 (Prarie Farmer. 





Coxtorine Corn.—A_ French farmer has 
succeeded in giving to maize or Indian corn 
any color he chooses by the following plan : 
Having received from China a specimen ofa 
pearl, white color, the grains of which were 
very small but very beautiful, he was desir- 
ous to obtain the same grain, but of other 
colors. For this purpose he planted by the 
side of some the American maize of a red 
color, and the result was a crop of grain ot 
a pink tint, with some of a bluish, and others 
of a green color. .He made a similar.experi- 
ment with the maize of Tucarora, the grain 
of which is as white as Carolina rice, and he 
thus obtained a crop, the ears of which were 
about fourteen inches in length, and the 
grains of a blue color. Another time he 
planted some maize of the color of amber 
among some of the black maize of Syria. 
The ears attained the length of twenty-two 
inches, and the grain was of different colors. 
The yellow maize, on a. planted near 
some of the brown maize of Central Ameri- 
ca, produced some of dark brown color, 
which ripens eight days sooner than the other 
sorts. The farmer now reopen one hun- 
dred and fifty-three different varieties of 
maize, and his object in continuing his ex- 
periments is not only to.change the color at 
will, but also to obtain varieties which will 
ripen earlier, as well as larger and longer 
ears, and thus increase the produce.—Ex. 





Cure For Scratcues.—Mix one ounce of 
chloride of lime and one quart of water ; 
wash the parts well; after which apply 
white lead, ground in oil. This has never 
failed to cure. 
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Reports or SHows.—The season of State 
and County Shows will soon be over, when 
we shall be able to devote our columns to 
matters of a less local character. 

This week we have allotted considerable 
space to areport of the first Show of the 
Connecticut State Society, both on account 
of the general interest of the Exhibition, and 
because we have a large number of readers 
in that State. 





THE COST OF IGNORANCE. 
: —@o——— 
GROWING PEACHES. 


A business transaction has lately come to 
our knowledge, whivh aptly illustrates both 
the ignorance of horticultural matters in 
rural communities and its great expensive- 
ness. The bargain was made, in one of the 
centers of light, in New-England, where the 
people are as intelligent, and as well fur- 
nished with schools and churches, as in al- 
most any part of the country. 

A smart business-man who took the pa- 
pers, and had seen something of the produc- 
tiveness of fruit trees in his own grounds, 
desired to turn his knowledge to some good 
account. He proposed to his neighbor to 
set out such a lot—by the way, one of the 
best upon his farm—with choice varieties of 
peach trees ; to market the fruit for him for 
fourteen years, and to give him one half of 
the profits. 

Mr. D. was disposed to look favorably 
upon the proposition. He was not realizing 
from the lot more than twenty dollars profit 
per acre; and as the soil and climate were 
favorable to that frnit, he might reasonably 
expect, on an average, from fifty to one 
hundred dollars a year, per acre, as his share 
of the profits. It would certainly be less 
trouble to care for the trees, than to harvest 
the hay ; and, in any event, he could hardly 
be a loser by the bargain. So Mr. D. made 
a written contract with the smart business- 
man, to furnish him with land for a peach 
orchard, for the term of fourteen years, on 
the above-mentioned conditions. 

The fruit-grower succeeding so well with 
Mr. D., made contracts with Mr. B., C., and 
others, until his peach orchards sprung up in 
every direction around him, and thousands 
of baskets of the finest fruit are sent to mar- 
ket every year. The whole expense of stock- 
ing an acre with trees hardly exceeds 
thirty dollars, and the trouble of marketing 
is very little. The business operation, on 
the part of the fruit-grower, is certainly a 
very clever one, as he will get his capital 
back again every year, for the whole term of 
the contract. ' 

But just look at the enormous price Mr. 
D. and his neighbors have to pay for their 
ignorance of fruit-growing! Had they known 
as much as the fruit-grower, they would 
have invested their thirty dollars where he 
did his, and would now be pocketing his 
profits. Some of them are paying, annually, 
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edge—which is neither more ner less than a 
tax upon their own ignorance. And yet» 
some of these gentlemen would probably 
consider ten dollars an extravagant outlay 
for horticultural journals, which would, in a 
year, give them the results of the experience 
of the best fruit-growers in the country. 
For nothing, but vice, do men have to pay 
so dearly, as for their ignorance. 


WHEAT CAN BE GROWN. 


The above incident is only one of a thou- 
sand in farm life, illustrating the same truth. 
There are large districts, whole towns, and 
even counties, where scarcely a bushel of 
wheat is grown, from the simple lack of 
knowledge. Though the finest wheat in the 
world is grown in the same latitude and cli- 
mate, they have the absurd notion that their 
soil will not raise wheat. So they import 
wheat from the new lands of the West ; and 
in every wheaten loaf that comes upon their 
table, pay a tax upon their ignorance. Pe- 
ruvian guano will bring wheat in any part of 
New-England. So will good stable-manure, 
mixed with large quantities of muck. 

MOWING MACHINES. 

Many a farmer, this Summer, has paid 
large sums for cutting his hay, which might 
have been saved had he known that mowing 
machines were a reality; and that one of 
them would do the work of six men, and do 
it much easier and better. 

IMPROVED STOCK. 

Mr. D. keeps a miserable, coarse-wooled 
flock of sheep, cutting but two to three lbs. 
to the fleece, because he does not know that 
a fine-wooled sheep, yielding a fleece of twice 
that weight, costs but little more in the keep- 
ing than the natives. He keeps only native 
cows, and makes no selection even of these, 
because he does. not know that cows yield- 
ing twice as much cheese and butter, are as 
easily kept as those that now stock his farm. 
His stye is filled with long-nosed, raw- 
boned porkers, because he has never heard 
of Suffolk pigs, or if so, does not know where 
or how to procure them. 

BARN CELLARS AND MANURE. 

Mr. D. has no barn cellar, though his barn 
stands upon the brow of a hill, on purpose 
to make the digging easy. He has all the 
materials to make 500 loads of manure eve- 
ry year, and is content with half that quan- 
tity. His soil would easily grow 60 bushels 
of corn to the acre, and he thinks he is doing 
wonders when he gets 40. 

GARDEN NEGLECTED. 
Mr. D.’s garden is also neglected, from the 
misapprehension that it will not pay so well 
as the cultivation of field crops. He has set 
but few fruit trees, and many of these are 
dead for want of care. 

CROPPING ORCHARDS. 
Mr. B. has an orchard of thrifty young 
trees just ready to bear, but grows impatient 
for a crop of some kind, and sows it with rye. 
He gets his crop indeed, but the grain has 
taken from the soil the ammonia and the 
mineral elements needed by the young trees ; 
their growth is stunted, and fruit-bearing is 
postponed for years. He pays dear for his 


And thus we may go through the rural 
districts, and find on almost every man’s 
premises abundant evidence that he is a very 
heavy tax payer, and the most heavily taxed 
of all his possessions is his ignorance. 
There is some sense in paying well for an 
article of use or luxury; but what folly it is 
to make such great outlays for an article 
that is a discomfort, as well as a disgrace. 
The school master of the garden is abroad, 
with his text-books, periodicals, fairs, and 
practical illustrations of good horticulture. 
Why should not every man that owns even 
a small patch around his house, take lessons, 
and turn his soil to the best advantage ? 





SOCIAL POMOLOGICAL GATHERING. 
—e-—— 
NEW-HAVEN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


On Thursday evening last we had the 
pleasure of attending a meeting of the New- 
Haven (Conn.) Pomological Society, in com- 
pany with some fifteen or twenty fruit grow- 
ers, and others, who were drawn together by 
the State Agricultural Show. One word in 
regard to this Society. 

Ten years since, a number of those inter- 
ested in improving fruits, organized them- 
selves into a society, with the late Gov. Ed- 
wards as President, Dr. Eli Ives, Vice-Pres- 
ident, and the late Dr. Virgil M. Dow, Sec- 
retary. From that time to this, the fifteen 
to twenty members of this association have 
met weekly, or semi-monthly, during the 
season of fruits, to test, discuss, and decide 
by vote, the merits of different varieties ex- 
hibited. When fruits are not plentiful, other 
topics, such as manures, culture, &c., are 
taken up. These meetings are held at the 
residences of the members, in alphabetical 
order. 

The meeting above referred to, was held 
at the residence of Mr. Elizur E. Clarke, 
who is an active and efficient member, or so 
we should judge from the large variety of 
specimens upon his table of his own culture. 
Among them were twelve varieties of for- 
eign grapes, cultivated under glass, beside 
native grapes, seedling peaches, and several 
varieties of pears. On the table were alsoa 
profusion of pears and other fruits, contribu- 
ted by the members, and by Messrs. Hovey 
& Co., of Boston, who sent in twenty varie- 
ties. 

These different fruits were tested, and 
commented upon by the gentlemen present ; 
but there were so many to be examined, and 
so many to try them, that the usual form of 
voting upon their respective merits was dis- 
pensed with. At 10 o’clock the company 
separated, after passing two hours and a 
half very pleasantly together. 

We hope, hereafter, to report, from time 
to time, a synopsis of the proceedings of the 
above society, and thus extend to a wider 
sphere the practical benefits which have, 
heretofore, been chiefly confined within the 
circle under the immediate influence of the 
members. We shall also be glad to receive, 
for publication, reports from other similar 
associations. An interchange of opinions 
and results, between different localities, will 
be productive of mutual as well as general 
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Cuester County Swine.—It is-said that 
this excellen: breed was first imported into 
Pennsylvania from Bedfordshire, England. 
in 1818. They maintain their stand in Ches- 
ter County against all other breeds; if the 
farmers there would select the best breed 
from those only, they would soon become 
famous and sought for all over the United 
States. They are thrifty and grow large, 
and similar in character to a medium York- 
shire pig. 





LETTER FROM IRELAND—ADUNDANT CROPS. 


Dusuin, September 22, 1854. 

Frienp Jupp: Having completed a tour 
through the main agricultural district of Scot- 
land and Ireland, I may say that the harvest 
is truly a plenteous one. The reapers are 
in the midst of their pleasant labors. The 
grain appears excellent, and the crops will 
probably exceed in extent. any known for 
many years past. You must have noticed 
the capital article in a recent number of 
the Times, concerning this abundant harvest. 
The increase of ’54 over ’53 can only be esti- 
mated by tens of millions of pounds sterling. 
This will be doubly pleasant to Americans, 
now that (if I am correctly informed) it is 
ascertained to a certainty that your crops 
are to prove unusually meager. 


The potato disease is dealing sorely with 
the husbandmen of England and Scotland ; 
Ireland, save in certain portions of the west, 
enjoys a glorious exemption from its rava- 
ges. Paddy smiles “ like a basket of chips,” 
over his good fortune ; and, indeed, Erin has 
great cause for joy. 

I was present at the annual show of the 
‘*Glasgow Horticultural Society,” held last 
week. The display was not extensive. Of 
hollyhocks, dahlias, and the coarser garden 
products, there were many exquisite speci- 
mens. The vegetables—nothing to be at all 
proud of. 

I am glad to see that my friend Bagg suc- 
seeded in getting the drove of Kentucky cat- 
tle across the ‘pond’in safety. He must cer- 
tainly have had his hands full. The importa- 
tion of so large a stock by the enterprising 
men of Kentucky, promises much for the fu- 
ture condition of her cattle. Let New-York 
look to her laurels. Yours, hastily, 

R. C. McCormick, Jr. 





GREAT NATIONAL CATTLE SHOW. 


+ dialges 

Tue United States Agricultural Society, of 
which the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder of Mas- 
sachusetts is President, will hold a National 
Show of Cattle, open to general competition, 
without sectional limit, on the 25th, 26th 
and 27th days of this month, at Springfield, 
Ohio. Six thousand dollars will be awarded 
in premiums, several of which are larger 
than have ever been offered by any Agricul- 
tural Society either in this or other coun- 
tries. Among these we notice the follow- 
ing : $500 for the best bull and five cows or 
heifers, of one year or upwards, from any 
one herd. $300 for the best Durham bull 
$200 for the best Durham cow. .Other large 
premiums are offered in the respective 
breeds. 





The judges in the various classes have 
been selected with great care, and constitute 
a phalanx of Agricultural talent of the first 
order. Among the names we find those of 
Gov. Wright of Indiana; Col. Stevens, John 
A. King, Lewis F. Allen and Col. Johnson, 
of New-York ; Cassius M. Clay and Brutus 
J. Clay, of Kentucky ; Judge Watts and Dr. 
Elwyn, of Pennsylvania; Judge Musgrave 
and Col. Medary, of Ohio; Richard Peters, 
of Georgia; S. B. Findlay, of Virginia; and 
from Massachusetts, Moses Newell, B. V. 
French, John Brooks, Paoli Lathrop, Simon 
Brown, and other distinguished Agricul- 
turists. 

Extensive peparations have been made for 
the accommodation of strangers. Extra 
trains will convey passengers to the neigh- 
boring cities and towns, who cannot obtain 
lodgings at Springfield. Private houses will 
also be open for the reception of guests. 

The principal railroads will take stock 
free of charge, and passengers at half price. 
On stock the freight must be paid on the 
passage out, and on the certificate of the 
Secretary of the Show, that the animals have 
been exhibited and have not been sold or 
exchanged, the money paid for transportation 
will be refunded, and they returned free to the 
point from which they started. 

Visitors should be careful to obtain excur- 
sion tickets on the several railroads, and at 
Springfield to have them stamped by the 
Secretary of the Show, in order to make 
them available on their return at half price. 
Passengers from New-England will take the 
New-York Central Railroad at Albany. 

On Thursday, October 26th, at 20’clock, 
P. M., a Grand Agricultural Banquet will be 
heald on the grounds, and at which Col. Wil- 
der, the President of the Society, will preside. 
The President of the United States, the heads 
of departments, the Governs of the States, 
with other distinguished guests, have been in- 
vited to attend. It is anticipated that this 
will be one of the most interesting and impos- 
ing parts of the exhibition, and in which ladies, 
as well as gentlemen, will participate. The 
exhibition of cattle will be the largest ever 
held in America, if not in the world, and the 
concourse of people will be immense. 

Persons desirous of obtaining any further 
information in regard to the exhibition or the 
transportation of passengers or stock, may 
procure the same by addressing Wm. S. King, 
Esq., Secretary of the United States Agricul- 
tural Society, at Horticultural Hall, Boston. 

The Railroads hereinat.cr mentioned will 
convey passengers and transport stock on 
the following conditions: Excursion tickets 
half the usual rates. Stock for exhibition at 
the show will be transported free of charge, 
under the following regulations : the regular 
rates of freight to be paid on such stock, 
going; and on certificate of the Secretary of |. 
the Show, that the animals were exhibited 
and have not been sold or exchanged, the 
money paid for transportation to be refunded, 
and they returned free to the point from, 
which they started. 

Little Miami and Xenia Railroad. 


Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton Railroad. 
Sandusky, Mansfield and Newark Railroad. - 





Zanesville, Wilmingnton and Cin. Railroad. 


Cleveland, Columbus and Cin. Railroad. 

Central Ohio Railroad, 

Bellefontaine and Indianapolis Railroad. 

Cincinnati, Zanesville and Cleveland R. R. 

Ohio and Mississippi Railroad, 

Southern Michigan and Northern Ind. R. R. 

—— field, Mt. Vernon and Pittsburgh R. R. 

New York Central Railroad. 

Pennsylvania Central Railroad. 

Madison, Indianapolis and Peru Railroad. 
The Mad River and Lake Erie, the Cleve- 

land and Pittsburgh, the Ohio and Pennsyl- 

vania, the Ohio and Indianna, and other 

Roads will carry passengers and cattle at 


half the usual rates. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
BEES. 


[This communication was received sever- 
al weeks since, and from a hasty glance, was 
supposed to belong to that class of articles 
which go into our drawer marked “ Good at 
any time.” This will account for its late 
appearance.—Ebs. ] 

An agricultural paper can not be expected 
to go into the rudiments of all the matters 
pertaining to the farm; it presumes on the 
reader being in possession of at least sume 
knowledge. Yet there is such a vast differ- 
ence in the comprehension of your readers, 
that I bespeak a goodly share of patience for 
your dull ones—myself being one of the 
number. Those that understand intuitively 
will take care of themselves. I see no bet- 
ter way than for each of us to make our par- 
ticular wants known. No doubtit would be 
the means of bringing out, in detail, particu- 
lars for each case, from correspondents as 
well as editors; whoever happened to know 
best might answer. 

Probably you have not a reader who is 
more interested in bees than myself; and if 
there are any further advantages than I have, 
I want them. There were some remarks in 
the Agriculturist, not long since, which I did 
not understand, at least practically, as well 
as some not in accordance with my experi- 
ence. May I ask some questions, and make 
some remarks ? 

First. “Before commencing operations 
with bees, they should be gently sprinkled 
with sugar-water,” &c. Now I do notknow 
whether the sugar, in proportion to water, is 
in homeopathic doses or otherwise—wa- 
ter simply sweetened, or a thick syrup ; and 
then I don’t understand the modus operandi 
of getting it on the bees before “ commencing 
operations.” Suppose I wish to take a box 
filled with honey and bees ; how to sprinkle 
the bees inside I can not imagine. Then, 
again, I wish to ascertain the actual condi- 
tion of a stock ; how can I make it availa- 
ble? When the hive is first molested, then 
is the greatest danger of stings. If the hive 
is first to be inverted, two-thirds of the risk 
is over. Iam in the habit of using tobacco- 
smoke, and have recommended it to others ; 
thought it the best of any thing, as it seems 
to be available in all cases, even before you 


‘begin. If the sugar-water is better, please 


give us afew more particulars. “ The best 
way is ag good as any.” 
With reppect to artificig] swarms, the sim- 








ple matter of dislodging the bees may be suf- 
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— 
ficiently minute. Artificial swarming ought 
to mean, driving out part of the bees fora 
new colony, and have that and the old stock 
prosper. Now the tyro who undertakes to 
produce this result, with only directions to 
get out the hees, would be quite sure to find 
deep water. Forinstance: where should the 
new swarm stand? Place it ten feet distant, 
and nearly all the bees would desert and re- 
turn to the old stand, notwithstanding they 
would leave the old queen by doing so ; but 
few, probably, beside young bees that had 
never been out to mark the location, would 
choose to remain. Place it on the old stand 
and set the old stock away, the same result 
would attend that. None but very young 
bees would be left to guard the combs against 
the attacks of the moth. Reason dictates, 
and experience sanctions, setting them some- 
what close together—the new stand near to 
the old one ; then, if they are not satisfacto- 
rily divided, you can add to either, by put- 
ting it nearer the old place. 

Another point, of vital importance, belongs 

to artificial swarming, and that is, to provide 
the old stock witha queen. We are assured 
that when the queen “ dies,” or is lost—say 
driven out—“ they rear a new one.” This, 
I suppose, has been true often enough to get 
up the assertion ; but all my experiments to 
bring about such a result have failed. Such 
as lose their queen accidentally, not one in 
ten ever provide another. A portion can 
not because it happens at a time when no 
eggs or larve exist in the hive; another 
portion, even when they have the means, 
because—well, I will not say, because I don’t 
happentoknow. This is probably one cause 
why Jones's dividing hive was so soon dis- 
carded. Now I have not much faith in any 
plan to rear prolific queens from eggs or 
grubs, destined for workers. Still, others 
may have been more successful; and if so, 
here is a chance for them: If there 1s any 
process by which the failures will not aver- 
age more than one in ten, J will pay fifty 
dollars to the person who teaches me the art. 
In the swarming season, when young queens 
are being reared for the purpose of sending 
off colonies, I have found it safe to make 
artificial swarms ; at any other time, extreme- 
ly hazardous. Those who are not satisfied 
should try it—nothing like our own experi- 
ence. 

Relative to the drones not being expelled 
until “‘ about six months after they come to 
maturity,” I think, with a little further ob- 
servation, you would alter the time, and say, 
“from a short time before maturity till four 
or five months after—according to circum- 
stances.” ‘They are produced with a yield 
of honey, and destroyed with its failure. I 
have known one stock to destroy three broods 
in one season—the first of June, last of July, 
and last of September. Probably not one of 
the whole lived three weeks, except the last; 
and a great many were sacrificed before they 
left the cell. In some sections, the flowers 
of buckwheat, in August, produce facts in 
the rearing of broods of drones, which a 
great many bee-keepers never witnessed. 
If Natural History is important, ought we 
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“ The queen, being the mother of the whole 
colony, reigns supreme, and all yield a wil- 
ling and entire submission.” Now I would 
suggest the possibility of there being as much 
fancy as truth in this assertion. Can we not 
easily fancy the bee-hive a republic—the bees 
controling the queen, as much as she does 
them? The idea of a monarchy, in any 
shape, in this country, is, or ought to be, repu- 
diated; it is repugnant to my feelings, at 
least. As the mother, she is necessary, and 
is protected by the bees ; and they oppose an 
associate in her sphere as strongly as her- 
self. The moment a strange queen is in- 
troduced, she is surrounded by the workers 
and made prisoner—escape with life being 
next to impossible. When no help is pres- 
ent, she rushes to the attack herself. Asa 
republic, we have a President. Should an 
aspiring individual, supported by a few of 
the States, presume to divide or share the 
honors, you would see a commotion in the 
political bee-hive, so closely resembling the 
one of the insect republic, that it would puz- 
zle a philosopher to tel) the difference. That 
the mother-bee has an influence as to the 
labors of those over whom she presides, is 
extremly doubtful. I have had some twenty 
stocks that have lost their queens this sum- 
mer—averaging one inten. Three days after 
such loss occurs, it is impossible for me to 
discover it by their actions, or by any differ- 
ence in their labors in bringing home loads 
of pollen and honey ; and let me add, I doubt 
whether any one else can—yet, my doubts 
are not proof. Should there be a nice point 
that I never discovered, I would give some- 
thing handsome to have it explained. I do 
not pretend that I have explained all the 
points mentioned ; it would require too much 
room. I have already taken more than I 
intended ; but I will respond to any particu- 
lar that may be called for. 

With regard to the entertainments you 
mentioned, I would say, that I can not boast 
of ‘choice specimens, of either fruits, flow- 
ers, horses, cattle, sheep, or fowls ”—per- 
haps not of bees, unless their numbers and 
thrift --ould render them such. Neither have 
I the “ fifty-four advantages of an improved 
hive,” like Mr. Langstroth, belonging to mine; 
yet, I have some improvements ; but endea- 
vor to have no more than will pay. If you, 
or any one else sufficiently interested in 
bees, would stop, on the New-York Central 
R.R., Palatine Church, Montgomery Co., I 
will try to get up something interesting in 
this line. Those who do not keep bees, I 
would urge todo so. Those who have some, 
I would recommend to keep more. Of the 
profits, I can produce weigh/y arguments, by 
the hundred, of snowv whiteness; and should 
they fail to be persuaded, they would have 
to resist some of the sweetest inducements 


ever offered. M. Quinsy, 
August, 1854. Author of ‘‘ Mysteries of Bee- 
Keeping Explained.” 





Reau “ Eneuiso Pium Puppine.”—One Ib. 
each of flour, beef, suet, sugar, currants and 
raisins ; four eggs, one pint of milk, spice to 
the taste ; tie in a bag—allow no room for 
swelling, and boil four hours. This rule is 


For the American Agriculturist. 
JOTTINGS AT SODUS POINT. 

Sonus Port is situated on Lake Ontario, 
about half way between Oswego and Roches- 
ter, and is formed by Sodus Bay, being be- 
tween that and the lake. There is but little, 
except Nature’s work, to admire at the 
Point. Nature has formed one of the best— 
said to be the best—harbors in the northern 
States. Many efforts have been and are still 
being made, to secure at this Point some- 
thing of a commercial place. All that is ne- 
cessary, is an outlet by Railroad. A Com- 
pany was formed in the winter of 1851-2, to 
construct a Railroad from Sodus Point to 
Newark, from thence to Hall’s Corners, to 
intersect with the Canandaigua and Elmira 
Road, thereby forming a direct route to New- 
York City, by the New-York and Erie Rail- 
road, and to the coal mines of Pennsylvania. 
Nearly one half of the grading is completed, 
but for want of funds the Company have 
abandoned the work, or, at least, ceased op- 
erations until means shall be raised to com- 
plete it. 

Should this road be completed, it would 
furnish a good market at the Point for the 
surrounding country, whereas farmers are 
obliged to go to Lyons—a distance of 14 
miles—with their produce. Many years ago, 
Sodus Point was the great market for all of 
the country south as far as Geneva and Can- 
andaigua. 

Sodus Point, previous to the war of 1812, 

was quite a village. At that time it was all, 
or nearly all, destroyed by fire. A few of 
the old houses yet stand, as relicts of days 
gone by. Great quantities of fish are caught 
here, and many come a great distance to 
amuse themselves with the finny tribe. 
Chestnuts are also abundant, and people 
may be counted by hundreds, in chestnut- 
time, gathering these nuts. I was informed 
by a resident, that he had seen hundreds ata 
lime. in the woods and groves, chestnuting. 
The land lies rolling, and much chestnut 
timber grows on it. 
The soil is a mixture of yellow sand and 
clay, and is good for wheat and grass. Fruit 
is grown in abundance, and of the best kinds. 
There are some very fine farms within two 
or three miles of the Point. As a general 
thing crops are not so forward, by ten days 
or two weeks, as they are a few miles south 
of the lake. But fall frosts never injure the 
crops. 8. A. C. 





(For the American Agriculturist. 
SUBSTITUTE FOR A SPRING-HOUSE. 
—j——— 

A very good substitute for a spring-house 
was made a few years ago, by a gentleman 
in Hinds County, Miss.—Jesse Lott, Esq.— 
as follows: When near the bottom of a large 
cisetrn which he was digging, the workmen 
opened a vein of water, and resolving to 
change the cistern to a spring-house, he 
made a box about four feet deep, to contain 
the water, which does not rise above it; ce- 
mented or walled the sides with brick, built 
a flight of stairs, closets, and a house over it, 
and thus had a supply of good water, and one 
of the coolest and best places for keeping 
milk, butter, fresh meats, vegetables, etc., I 
have ever seen. 

In the absence of natural springs, might 
not a similar method be profitably adopted 
for making spring-houses or dairies, for keep- 
ing milk, &c., where water can be obtained 
sufficiently near the surface of the earth, and 
when, as in the case mentioned above, there 
is not too great a rise of the water during 
the wet seasons, on or near hill sides, where 
the surplus water could be carried away by 








not to have all the facts belonging to it ? 


from an English family. R. 


drains, constructed at a trivial expense ? 
Cincinnati, September, 1854. D. D.S. 












































Serap-Book, 


“A little humor now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men.” 














OCTOBER. 
BTS 
Gorceous are thy woods, October, 
Clad in glowing mantles sere— 
Brightest tints of beauty blending, 
Like the west, when day ’s descending— 
Thou ’rt the sunset of the year. 


Fading flowers are thine, October ! 
Droopeth sad the sweet bluebell, 
Gone the blossoms April cherish’d— 

Violet, lily, rose—all perish’d, 
Fragrance fled from field and dell. 


Songless are thy woods, October, 

Save when red-breast’s mournful lay 
Through the calm gray morn is swelling— 
To the list’ning echoes telling 

Tales of darkness and decay. 


Saddest sounds are thine, October ; 
Music of the falling leaf 

O’er the pensive spirit stealing, 

To its thrilling depths revealing— 
“Thus all gladness sinks in grief.” 


I do love thee, drear October, 

More than budding, blooming Spring ; 
Here is hope, delusive smiling, 
Trustful hearts to grief beguiling— 

Memory loves thy dusky wing. 


Joyous hearts may love the Summer, 
Bright with sunshine, song, and flower ; 

Life hath been a wintry river, 

On whose ripples gladness never 
Gleameth brightly since that hour. 


’T was in thee, thou sad October, 

Death laid low my bosom’s flower ; 
But the heart whose hopes are blighted, 
In the gloom of woe benighted, 

Better loves thy kindred bower. 


“Hearts would fain be with their treasure ’— 
Mind is slumb’ring in the clay, 
Wand’ring here, alone, uncheery ; 
Deem it strange the heart should weary 
For its own October day ? 


EARTH AND AIR. 
——-@——— 
BY BARRY CORNWALL. 
cranes 
How beautiful, how wonderful 
Thou art, sweet Air! 
And yet, albeit thine odors lie 
On every gust that mocks the eye, 
We pass thy gentle blessings by 
‘Without a care! 





How beautiful, how wonderful 
Thou art, sweet Earth ! 
Thy seasons changing with the sun— 
Thy beauty out of darkness won ! 
And yet, whose tongue (when all is done) 
Will tell thy worth? 


The poet !—He alone doth still 
Uphold all worth ! 
Then love the poet !—love his themes, 
His thoughts, half hid in golden dreams, 
Which make thrice fair the songs and 
Of Air and Earth. [streams, 





Prorvsion Or Lire in THE Ocean.—Nota 
shell or a stone is brought up. but is thronged 
with living beings. .Every branch of weed 
gives shelter to multitudes of creatures— 
some temporary lodgers, some permanent 
residents. Life isa parasitie uponlife. The 
surpula builds its stony case on the abode of 
the shell-fish, andthe delicate lace-work of 
the moss coral overspreads the surpula. 
Over the stem of the sea-weed creeps the 
graceful plumes of the zoophyte spring. 
These, again, are thickly invested by the 
pretty cells of many smaller species; and 
these, in turn, minute as they are, often bear 
n profusion the curious forms of microscop- 
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ic animalcules. Let. us take a stone from the ARTESIAN WELIS. .._. 


heap that is lying in our boat. Itis a per- 
fect museum in itself. It is richly colored in 
parts by the nullipore—one of the lowest 
forms of vegetable life, which does for the 
scenery of the ocean what the moss and 
lichen do for the scenery of the upper world. 
Here is a circular cluster of cells, “ looking 
like beautiful lace-work carved in ivory ;” 
here, a little saucer of the purest whiteness, 
containing within it a number of stony tubes, 
the habitation of the whole company of pol- 
yples. A sponge overgrows one portion of 
the stone, itself the home of many a living 
thing ; a sea anemone is present, and near it 
asmall star fish. There are worms, too, in 
plenty, and more of life and beauty beside 
than we have place to describe. It is pleas- 
ant to think of the happy existence which a 
single stone may support. The forms to 
which we have chiefly referred are visible to 
the unassisted eye; but, as Humboldt re- 
marks, “the application of the microscope 
increases is the most striking. manner our 
impression of the rich luxuriance of animal 
life in the ocean, and reveals to the aston- 
ished senses the consciousness of the uni- 
versality of being.” —Journal. 





A Goop Sprercu.—Daniel Webster, a short 
time previous to his last public reception in 
Boston, was traveling from New-York to 
this city, bythe overland route. When the 
cars reached Springfield, Mr. Waite, the 
well-known excellent conductor, stepped into 
the forward car, and, as usual, announced— 
‘“‘ Springfield station—twenty minutes al- 
lowed passengers to dine!” Mr. Webster, 
who was sitting by him, arose, and pleasant- 
ly tapping him on the shoulder, remarked : 
“Young man, thatis one of the most inter- 
esting speeches I ever heard in my life.” 
‘“‘ Yes, sir,” calmly replied the conductor, 
“ all speeches are good in which the speaker 
and the hearer heartly sympathize.” ‘ Very 
true,” said Mr. Webster, ‘and I have al- 
ways noticed, that those speeches are al- 
ways considered best which are finished in 
good season for dinner.” —Times. 





A Wooman or Goop Sense.—You see this 
lady turning a cold eye to the assurances of 
shopmen, and the recommendations of milli- 
ners. She cares not how original a pattern 
may be, if it be ugly, or how recent a shape, 
if it be awkward. Whatever law fashion 
dictates, she follows a law of her own, andis 
never behind it. She wears very beautiful 
things, which people generally supposed to 
be fetched from Paris, or at least made by a 
French milliner, but which as often are 
bought at the nearest town, and made up 
by her own maid. Not that her costume 
is either rich or new—on the contrary, she 
wears many a cheap dress, but it is always 
good; and she deals in no gaudy confusion 
of colors. 





Tug Nationat Basy Suow, at Springfield, 
was a failure. Only one hundred and twen- 
ty babies, out of a populationf of twenty-five 
millions, were on hand, or rather, in arms. 
Double that number could be turned out of 
a single Ward in this city at two minutes’ 
notice, and as fine, fat, healthy and rollicking 


imps as ever rolled over a carpet. 
[Dollar Newspaper. 





Marrievp—On Wednesday. the 13th ultimo, 
by the Rev. T. A. Eaton, Mr. Wixuiam Ins- 
LEE, Of New-Orleans, to Miss Tueresa Bircn, 
of this city. 

Strange ! what he hated most when young, 
He dearly loves in riper years; 

And Birch, which once his boy heart wrung, 
Now proves his solace, calms his fears. 

In Birch he finds his earthly bliss, 

Nor hesitates the rod to kiss. 





[ Washington Star. 
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The Earth's Secrets.—The St. Louis Dem- 
ocrat of a late date, has a very interesting 
account of the progress’ made by Mr. Belch- 
er, of that city, downward towards the 
center of the earth, in searchof pure water 
for his extensive sugar refirery. His Arte- 
sian wells commenced six years ago, has 
now reached the depth of 2,200 feet, being, it 
is said, the deepest in the world—the one at 
Grenelie, near Paris, being sunk 1,961 feet, 
and another one in France reaching the depth 
of 1,150 feet. 

The drill has thus far passed through a 
constant succession of the most stubborn 
rocks, with the exception of a stratum of 
soft slate of 100 feet, and it is now on its 
way through yellow sandstone. A steam 
engine of twenty-five horse power is used to 
work the drills, the diameter of the bore be- 
ing five inches. The Democrat says: 

The kinds of drills used are various, some 
being adapted for pulverizing the rock, 
others for hooking up soft substances, and 
then there is an instrument called a rimmer, 
used for cutting the sides of the bore to make 
it round and smooth. Tubes are also used 
containing valves, which catch the leose 
particles of rock and carry them to the tep 
of the well. The drilling rods are made of 
stout oak wood, are about two inches in 
diameter and thirty-two feet long, having 
iron screws and fastenings at the ends by 
which a continued rod may be formed of any 
lengthy 

The presence of one or more persons is 
constantly required for the purpose of turn- 
ing the drill around in the bore, as its ver- 
tical motion continues. At present, the oper- 
ators:are engaged in enlarging the cavity, at 
the point where the soft slate stone occurs, 
for the purpose of introducing a copper tube 
to prevent the continual caving in of the 
soft parcels, which are constantly sloughing 
from the sides. We were told that this fall- 
ing in of the blue slate stone had lefta cavity 
as large as a good sized house. We believe 
it is the intention to introduce copper pipes 
from the top to the bottom of the well, as 
soon as it is finished, although the hard 
rocky sides would seem to make it unneces- 
sary. The object to be gained by this is, to 
shut out the various kinds of waters from the 
sides, so that the pure stream from the bot- 
tom may reach the top without any mixture. 

At the depth of 700 feet a vein of salt 
water was struck, and at 1,500 feet an im- 
mense vein of sulphur water burst forth, 
which has been running over since its dis- 
covery in a large stream from the mouth of 
the well. This water is the same as that of 
the Blue Lick Springs, in Kentucky, and 
possesses a purity and freshness of. taste 
quite superior to that which reaches us in 
barrels and casks. It is carried off by a 
large sewer, leading to the river. It seems 
too wasteful, that such profuse quantities of 
this celebrated water should be permitted to 
flow away, but the refinery needs the clear, 
unadulterated element, and it must have it, 
and nothing else. Other medical waters 
have been discovered, we believe, but they 
have been of little consequence. 





Surewp.—“I sell peppermints on Sun- 
day,” remarked a good old lady who kept a 
candy shop, “ because they carries em to 
church and eats ’em, and keeps awake to 
hear the sermon; but if you want pickled 
limes you must come week days, They’re 
secular commodities.” 





A sap errect Of the Maine law in Portland 
is, that the city is driven to hiring men to do 
the work formerly done by the inmates of 
the alms-house—so badly has the alms- 
house degenerated. Here is food for the 





thoughts of tax payers. 
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Loss or “'Tuirpty.”—Rev. Mr. ——, min- 
ister of ——, had the custom of writing the 
heads of his dicourse on small slips of paper, 
which he placed on the Bible before him, to 
be used in succession. One day, when he 
was explaining the second head, he got a lit- 
tle warm, and came down with such a thump 
upon the Bible with his hand that the ensu- 
ing slip fell over the edge of the pulpit, 
though unperceived by himself. On reach- 
ing the end of the second head, he looked 
down for the third slip, but alas! it was not 
to be found. “ Thirdly,” he cried, looking 
around with great anxiety. After a little 
pause, “ Thirdly,” again he exclaimed, butno 
Thirdly appeared. “Thirdly, I say my 
brethren,” pursued the bewildered clergyman, 
but not another word could he utter. At 
this point, where the congregation were 
partly sympathizing with his distress, and 

y rejoicing at such a decisive instance 
of the impropriety of using notes in preach- 
ing, which had always been an unpopular 
thing in the Scotch clergy, and old woman 
rose up and thus addressed the preacher :— 
“ Tf I’m not mistaken, sir, I saw Thirdly fly 
out of the east window a quarter of an hour 
syne.” It is impossible for any but a Scotch- 
man to concieve how much this account of 
the loss of thirdly was relished by that part 
of the congregation which condemned the 
use of notes.—Chumbers’s Scottish Books. 





Prorane Lanecvace.—lIt is related of Dr. 


in India, after a long absence, he was stand- 
ing on the deck of a steamer, with his son, a 
youth, when he heard a gentleman using loud 
and profane language. “See, friend,” said 
the doctor, accosting the swearer, “this boy 


pheme his Maker until now.” The man 


of himself. If there is any custom more 
silly than duelling, it is that of using profane 


“gentleman” that walks Broadway. ; 





“hear! hear!” 


sense enough to play the fool. ‘“ Where,” 


shall we find a more foolish knave or more 
knavish fool than he?” “Hear! hear!”|§ 


of laughter. 





suppose so,” was the reply.—‘ Well, then,” 
salons, “JT came home drunk last night, 
and ought to be ashamed of myself.” This 


backhanded rebuke from a long-suffering and | when a boy, forty years ago. 
affectionate wife effectually cured him of his| from China, and were called the Merino 
fowl—why this designation we have never 
learned. They bred true and well together ; 


drinking propensity. 





Too Lazy to Stor.—There was once a 
clergyman in New-Hampshire, noted for his | > 


long sermons and indolent habits. of feathers, that they would often freeze to 
“ How is it,” said a man to his neighbor, | death in winter. 
laziest man living, | ¢ljmate sjx degrees south of us. 


‘“‘ that Parson ——, the 


writes these interminable sermons ?” 
“Why,” said the other, “he probably gets 
to writing and is too lazy te stop.” 





rule in the production of her monstrosities. 
In one of the exhibitions in Baker-street, 
which I attended last year, I remember see- 
ing One solitary specimen of this variety, 
and at the last Birmingham Show, there was 
a pen of them exhibited, I think, by Mr, 
Baily, of Mount-street ; but excepting these, 
and the one specimen in my own yard, of 
which I mean to speak, Ido not remember 
everto have seen any. These creatures are 
covered all over with a sort of silk, of alight 
dusty or very light red color, and have no 
feathers except in their wings, where they 
have a few things that look like worn-out 
quills. Sa hee 

: «e miccign | fiyers, and the hens (my experience does 
Scudder, that on his return from his mission not extend to cocks) weigh about five lbs. 
They have not the black skin of the Silk 
fowl 


way in which the specimen of which I write 
—my son—was born and brought up in a|©2™e mto my possession. . , 
heathen country and andof pagan idly | 990 rom yard whore owe other an 
but in all his life he never heard a man blas- Cathkin Chins Sewis ware kept, excepting, 
hens ; but 

colored, blurted out a sort of an apology and perhaps, one or two common ; Dut, 
: : however, there were only Cochin cocks, and 

moved away, looking not a little ashamed the bee which were ‘given: ‘we- were isid 
by Cochin ee ng acme ya _ 
language ; but it is as common as lying, and | ™¢: and succeeded in hatching three chicks. 
there is hardly a dirty-nosed urchin in the| TW turned out very BS agers Fong 
street that will not swear as bravely as any | ©Cks, the smallest of which weighed 10 lbs. 
last summer; and the third egg turned out, 


__| and, in fact, 1 have no hesitation in saying, 
ane Mie B: any vortiech meveaby she ‘is as like those exhibited in Birmingham 
a fellow member of the House of Commons, | #8 00 = ye be ve another. Ag gre 
who kept crying out every few minutes, (and, indeed, have her now), and from her 
During the debate he took | °885 hatched several chicks, by one of these 

occasion to deseribe a political contemporary cocks that had been hatched from the origin- 
that wished to play the rogue, but had only al six eggs, thinking that if there was some 
apne ron taint of Emu in the blood of my friend’s 

: : : fowls, this cross might perhaps produce 
exclaimed he with great emphasis, “ where some more of these silky Emu fowls ; but 


always the sort of brute you would imagine 
Se nck reat earl pte ote Shane capes would be the consequence of a cross be- 


Sheridan turned round and thanking him for ‘ 

: : F tween an Emu hen and a Cochin cock ; but, 
the prompt information, sat down amid a roar at the same time, my Emu hen, while differ- 
ing entirely in appearance from her avai 
Su fs Bai ae and, in fact, all her relatives, as far as 
one? asked the wife of a certain gentleman | KNOw them, possesses all the moral and do- 
in a state of stupification, as she was hold- | Mestic traits of a Cochin—the same gentle 
ing his aching head in both hands. “Yes, ]| ttactability of temper, the same proneness to 
— . ’ 55 | sitting, the same fecundity in laying eggs. 


nature,” or that they are “sports” from the 


THE EMU FOWL. 
—_—@——— 

I nave not seen noticed in the pages of the 
Poultry Chronicle a variety of fowl, which, if 
it can not demand our admiration for its 
beauty, at least deserves our attention as 
being one of the many wonderful varieties 
which the late poultry mania has brought to 
light; I mean the fowl to which fanciers 
have given the name of the Emu Fowl. Of 
this variety, I believe, only a few exist in 
England, and therefore,to some of your 
readers, it may not be uninteresting to hear 
something about them. Were it not that I 
belive they are generally recognized as a 
distinct breed, my own experience, so far as 
it goes, would rather lead me to believe that 
they are only a sort of a class of freaks of 
Nature—if Nature can be said to have any 


They have no tails, are not good 


And now I will give you an account of the 


In the Spring of 


I took the six home with 


o all appearance, a thorough-bred Emu hen, 


I kept her 


uch has never been the case. They were 


FPoultry Chronicle. 


This is the same kind of fowls as we kept 
They came 


ut were so tender, owing to the deficiency 


They would do well ina 


We do not believe they are a “ freak of 


Cochin China, otherwise they would not 
have a breed sotrue to themselves; that is, 
admitting that we are not mistaken in sup- 
posing the old Merino, the same as the 
modern Emu Fowl. 





MACHINERY IN FARMING. 
ces 

Ir is not enough that farmers avail 
themselves of all the advantages which 
chemistry affords in its application to their 
art; it is not enough that they learn how to 
save as much as possible of the manures 
made on their premises, and the best meth 
ods of applying these and also purchased 
specific manures; it is not enough that they 
know at what seasons and to what depths 
their soils should be cultivated. They must 
perform as many of the operations of farm- 
ing by machinery, as machinery can be made 
to perform to advantage. 

There is no other way in which agricul- 
ture can keep pace in respectability, pleasure 
and profit, with other arts. Without this 
expedient it will be outstripped by them, and 
sink steadily in comparative rank. 

By machinery, as we use the word here, 
we mean all the mechanical contrivances 
which can be substituted for manual labor, 
and combined with manual labor so as great- 
ly to increase its productiveness. 

And the policy which we recommend in- 
cludes also animal labor, and as a more pow- 
erful cooperator with it. 

So far as a horse or anox can be made to 
do the work of five men, the horse or the ox 
earns the net product of five men’s labor for 
the employer. If one man cultivates as 
much corn, and cultivates it well, with one 
horse, attached to a eultivator, as his neigh- 
bor cultivates with ten hoes in the hands of 
ten men, it is easy to see which of thetwo is 
traveling the fastest on the road to wealth. 
So in cutting grass, in planting and _ har- 
vesting grain, in shelling corn, and in various 
other operations of the farm, machines can 
do the work for a small per centage of the 
cost of manual labor.—M’Makin’s Courier. 





TRANSPLANTING Forest Trees.—Mr. Geo. 
Jaques, of Worcester, Mass., writes to 
Hovey’s Magazine, as follows: The accom- 
panying shellbarks (Hickory nuts)—well ri- 
pened, as you will find them—grew this sea- 
son upon a tree which my brother and 
myself transplanted twenty-one months ago, 
i. e., in January, 1851. The tree was moved, 
at the same time with three others, a dis- 
tance of two miles, by what is called the 
frozen-ball method of transplanting. It is 
now in a fine healthy condition, and, with the 
others—all of which are over thirty feet, and 
one of them forty feet, in hight—serves at 
once for ornament and shade. Upon our 
new place, they produce a fine effect in tak- 
ing off and relieving the inevitable rawness 
of a recent settlement. 

A simple statement of these facts may 
encourage others to do likewise. Knowing 
the great difficulty of transplanting our hard- 
wooded forest trees, particularly the oak and 
several species of the hickory, you willcon- 
cede that our experiment has been eminent- 
ly successful. The expense of transplanting 
did not exceed twelve dollars per tree. 





Goop TimEs FoR THE Farmers.—The other 
day one of our Indiana farmers, living a 
few miles west of Jeffersonville, took to 
that market four bushels of sweet potatoes 
—sold them for two dollars a bushel ($8 in 
all) ; with five dollars, entered 40 acres of 
fair government land; and tying up the bal- 
ance in his leather purse, journeyed home- 





ward, contented and napPy i wie Beaten 
anepolis Sentinel. 
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PREPARING POULTRY FOR MARKET. 
——@——— 

We have often noticed the careless and 
slovenly manner, and little attention paid to 
the external appearance of poultry offered 
for sale in our markets; and we have like- 
wise noticed the ready sale and higher price 
where due regard was paid to have the skin 
all sound and clean ; the breast not mutilated 
by along cut, the shrinking skin exposing 
the drying meat covered with hay seed or 
chaff; but well covered all over with fat of 
a rich golden yellow. Much of the poultry 
exposed for sale has been through the pro- 
cess of scalding to facilitate the picking ; 
this practice should never be resorted to. It 
turns the rich yellow of the fat into a tal- 
lowy hue, and oftentimes starts the skin so 
that it peels off, unless very carefully handled. 
No cut should be made in the breast, all the 
offal should be taken out behind, and the 
opening should be made as small as possible ; 
the inside should be wiped out with a dry 
cloth, but no water should be used to cleanse 
them. With a moist cloth take off the blood 
that may be found upon the carcass. In 
picking, great care should be taken not to 
tear the skin; the wings should not be cut 
off, but picked to the end; the skin of the 
neck should be neatly tied over it, if the 
head is cut off. Most people like to see the 
heads of fowls left on—it makes a better 
show. The heads of ducks and geese should 
not be cut off.—N. £. Farmer. 


Much care and attention are required after 
the poultry is dressed and cool, and it should 
be carefully packed in baskets or boxes, and 
above all, it should be kept from freezing. A 
friend, who was very nice in these matters, 
used to bring his turkeys to market in the 
finest order possible, and always obtained a 
ready sale and the highest price. His meth- 
od is to pick them dry, and dress them in 
the neatest manner; then take a long, deep, 
narrow box, with a stick reaching from end 
to end of the box, and hang the turkeys by 
the legs over the stick, which prevents bruis- 
ing or disfiguring them in the least. 

Too much should not be exposed at a time 
for sale, nor should they be hauled over too 
often. Appearance is everything with poul- 
try, as well as other articles, and has great 
influence on the purchaser.—Be ment. 





New Guano Istanp.—Private advices re- 
ceived yesterday, from San Francisco, refer 
to the recent report of the discovery of a 
new guano island, on the coast of the Pacific. 
It was understood, that one of the principal 
American houses at San Francisco, in con- 
nection with some parties in the Sandwich 
Islands, had received information on the 
subject, aud had purchased a_ revenue 
schooner, named the Frolic, and a clipper 
bark, the Emily, of 400 tons, to proceed at 
once for cargoes. These vessels were fitted 
out with as much secresy as possible, but 
were believed to have taken a considerable 


MORE RARE BIRDS AND POULTRY COMING. 


. -_— ; 

We learn that the steamer Washington, 
which left Southampton on the 11th inst., has 
on board one of the choicest lots of pure bred 
domestic and aquatic fowls which has yet 
been brought over to this country. Mr. John 
Gile, of Woodstock, Connecticut, who is a 
well known dealer in pure stock, has been 
absent during the Summer, scouring great 
Britain, France, and Germany, in search of 
the best specimens of the feathered tribe. 

From the list forwarded by Wm. Giles, we 
see he has secured Black Spanish, Surrey 
and Dorking Fowls ; Seabright gold and sil- 
ver laced Bantams; Japanese and White 
Pea Fowl; gold, silver, pied, white, ring- 
necked and Bohemian Pheasants; white 
and black Swans; Aylesbury and Rerien 
Ducks ; white-frontéd Barnacle, Egyptian 
and Toulouse Geese. Alsoa spledid assort- 
ment of ornamental Ducks, including the far- 
famed Mandarin Ducks, which have been 
soldin London at seventy-five guineas per 
pair. He also brings some fine Cotswold 
and New Oxford sheep. 

We believe Mr Barnum is making arrange- 
ments to secure the entire lot for Exhibition 
at his Museum, for a week or so immediately 
after their arrival, and then about the first of 
November, they will be sold at auction, on 
account of the importers. 


St arkets, 


PPP OPPO IAL LOLI 











Remarxs.—Flour has fluctuated the past 
week from 25 to 874 cents advance, on the 
last of the preceding week, but finally set- 
tled only 25 to 50 cents higher than for our 
last. Wheat has risen more, in proportion, 
than Flour. Rye has declined. Corn has 
fluctuated 3 cents per bushel, but left off 
about the same as the preceding Saturday. 
Provisions, nothing new. Wool is a little 
lower, and dull again. 

Cotton has advanced ic. per lb. No change 

in other Southern products. 

The weather continues favorable, with a 

copious rain on Saturday, clearing off cool. 
Paes 2k oe 


PRODUCE MARKET. 
+> 
Saturpay, October 14, 1854. 
The prices given in our reports from week to week, are the 
average wholesale prices obtained by producers, and not those 
at which produce is sold from the market. The variations in 
prices refer chiefly to the quality of the articles. 
There is quite a lively market this morning, though it 
was exceedingly dull yesterday. The warm weather af- 








number of men and a large supply of imple- 
ments. The situation of the island is sup- 
posed to be about the latitude of Acapulco. 
It is said that it has no good harbor, and that 
the guano will have to be shipped from it in 
small vessels to some port near. Other ac- 
counts allege that the island is somewhere 
on the coast of Lower California.—£Zz. 





Wueat rrom Encianp.—Extract of a let- 
ter received by a Produce house of this 
city : 

‘It is reported here that 25,000 bushels of 
wheat have been ordered back from Eng- 
land. A little wheat has actually arrived 
this morning in the Atlantic, about 1,000 
bushels. We understand English wheat 


fects it very much. 

The change in produce to day is slight. Potatoes are a 
shade higher, good Mercers Weing scarce and selling 
readily, while common ones are abundant and dull. of 
other vegetables there is nothing worthy of note. 

The season of pears is nearly past, sothat they are not 
worth quoting. Grapes have been dull of sale the last 
week, it being the close of the season with them, too. 
Cranberries are quite plenty, and remain about the same. 
Butter, eggs, and cheese, no change. 
VEGETABLES.—Potatoes, Mercers, $3@$3 50 P bbl. ; 
White, $2 25@$2 50; Sweet, Philadelphia, $3 50; Virginia, 
$2 50@$2 75; Turnips, White, $1 25 ; Russia, $2; Beets, 
$3 P hundred bunches ; Carrots, $3; Parsnips, $4; 
Marrow Squashes, $2 P bbl.; Cabbages, $3@$5 P hun- 
dred; Pumpkins, $4@$8 P hundred; Celery, $1 50 P 
dozen. 

Fruit.—Apples, $2@$2 50 P bbl. ; Grapes, 6c.@9c. P 
tb.; Cranberries, $6@$7 # bbl. 

Butter, State 2lc.@23c. P tb.; Western, 17c.@18c.; 


— a 
NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET, ~ 
eee 


Monday, Oct. 16, 1854. 

The Cattle Market has not improved at all since last 
week, and, if anything, was more-dull, The appearance 
was a little more favorable this morning ; but when we 
came away this afternoon, the sales were very slow, and 
the prospect was, that many cattle would be left over. 
The truth is, the market is over stocked—not with beef 
cattle, but in many cases with lank, slippery animals, unfit 
even for farm use. Still there were several good droves 
to redeem the market, which altogether was better than 
| last week. Such cattle sold readily, as they should. 

We still hear complaints about the irregularity in trans- 
porting cattle over some of the railroads. Droves have a 
set time and place for watering, feeding, &c., which is 
made impossible by these delays. This alters very ma- 
terially, the appearance of cattle, and often occasions a 
loss, which ought to fall elsewhere than on our stock 
owners. : . 

Superior quality beef is selling from 9c,@10c. P bb. ; 
fair quality 7c.@9}c. ; inferior 6}c.@7ic. 

We noticed 100 full-fed cattle from Clarke County, Ky., 
owned by Wm. Gateskill. These were Durham grades, 
large frames, and good quality, and selling at 9c.@10c. 

John Maxey had 102 cattle from Madison County, Ohio, 
fed by himself. They were wintered on corn, were fair 
Western cattle, and sold at about 9c. ; weight estimated 
at 700 ibs. 

Joseph Williams had two droves from Chester County, 
Pa.,; one of them acknowledged to be the best inthe yards. 
They were well fed, fat, and sold by John Murray, at 10c. 
® tb. Weight estimated at 750 tbs. The other drove was 
also full fed, and good beef. Weight about 725 ibs., and 
Selling at 9c.@10c. 

P. S. Triplet had 76 grass-fed steers. from Kentucky, 
sold by Geo. Ayrault, from 8c.@8jc ; quality fair, and es- 
timated to weigh 650 lbs. 

Thomas White had in market 137 cattle, corn fed and 
grazed, from Morgan County, Ill.; weight estimated about 
650 lbs. Sold from 8c.@9c. 

Killough & Harlan had 80 grass-fed cattle from Chester 
County, Pa. ; selling from 9}c.@10c.; weight estimated 
at 750 lbs., and superior quality. 

A. Anderson had 93 grass-fed cattle from Ross County, 
Ohio, and sold by Mr. Culver for 7¢c.@7ic.; weight about 
550 lbs. Inferior quality. 

John Bines, of Vermillion County, Ill., had 110 grass- 
fed steers ; sola at from 7jc.@8c. 


The following are about the highest and lowest prices : 


ROR isdiace fies. ci. Hoi eee 74c.@10e. 

o- Gnd Calves... 0.2... ces eis $18@$55. 
EE, SE er rare ree ee 

SG is i onda nc wenn. cnnnasnseareel $ 

gf SE PO Ee oo PES OS $1 25@$5. 

SOUS 0 2 dna caeria nor jaseeee eee 


Mr. Chamberlain reports beeves, 73c.@10c. ; cows and . 
calves, $20@$50; veals, 44c.@7c. ; sheep, $2 50@$6; 
lambs $2@$4. 
Mr. Browning reports beeves, 7}c.@9ic.; cows and 
calves, $25@$50; veals, 5c.@6c.;. sheep and lambs, 
see sales below, 

Mr. O’Brien reports beeves, 6c.@8c. ; cows and calves, 
$25@$40. 
Washington Yards, Forty-fourth-street. 

A. M. ALLERTON, Proprietor. 

RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DAY. 


DOBCON Sian igs -sutvmnmaribs 3111 3071 
i AA ee 39 ao 
CUVEE... cde. LORS 259 --— 
Sheep and lambs,........ 117 — 
Swine;... ..'...-..sce8 vxs) 665 apace 


New-York State furnished, by cars, 335; on foot, 110 

Ohio, 945; Kentucky, 348; Illinois, 401; Pennsylvania, 

579; Virginia and Indiana, 148. 

RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 
CHAMBERLIN’S. Brownina’s. O'BRIEN’s. 


Robinson-st. Sixth-st. Sixth-st. 
Beeves,..........++5 468 564 160 
Cows and calves,... 175 42 60 
VL ee ee 11 58 a 
Sheep and lambs... ..7,962 5,211 = 


The following are the sales of sheep and lambs by 
Samuel McGraw, sheep broker, at Browning’s: 110 sheep 
and lambs, $368 93; 130 do., $290 16; 197 do. $565 50; 
62 lambs, $149 25; 113 sheep and lambs, $268 37 ; 58 do. 
$198 ; 20 do., $74; 34 store ewes, $68 ; 213 fine wool store 
sheep $400 87; 90 sheep and lambs, $345 62 ; 94 store 
sheep, $305 50; 20store lambs, $50. Total number of 
sheep and lambs, 1,141. 
The following are the sales by James McCarty, also 
sheep-broker at Browning’s. The market looks favorable 
for the coming week: 111 sheep and lambs, $381 25 ; 49 
; d 376 77; 201 sheep, $554 43; 61 
and Pita S178) 86 lambs, $179 Si do $252 ; 
sheep, $241 50; 10 lambs, $25 50; 67 do., $199 25; 103 
sheep and lambs, $328; 106 do., $338 75 ; 31 store 
$54 25; 91 sheep, $265°50, 189 sheep and lambs, $605 60; 








weighs 60 lbs. per bushel.—Cleveland Herald. 


Eggs, 19¢.@20c. P doz.; Cheese, 10c.@Le. P ib, 


151 do., $409 87; 6 sheep, $25 50. Total number of sheep 
and lambs, 2,513. 


* 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
Produce, Groceries, Provisions, $C., $C 
Pot, Ist sort, 1853.............+. P 1008. ——@ 7 — 
Pearl, Ist sort, 1852............- iecareas 6 5@— — 
Beeswax— 
i Se aa onus sits in — 2@— 30 
American, Gray and White............. — 40@— 45 





Florida. Mobile. N. O. § Texas. 
it 7% 8 


Ordinary. ..... it 

Middling...... 9¢ 9% oF 10 

Middling Fair. 10} 108 102 114 

Paes. ..... il lit 114 11t 
Cotton 

Gunny Cloth.............-..-++5 P yard.— 123@— 13 

American Kentucky..........:..-....... —— @— — 

Dundee.......... “ee Se: —-— @-— 
Coffee— 

eee eo ae Sa ee P ib.— 12 @— 13} 

NES Se a ee — 14 @— 14} 

RMR aRE ioaids > PUTS «6 cis 5.5. outbas sons — 9@—11 

ER RS aS a a — 10 @—1 

oS (cash)...... — 9 @— 10} 
Flax— 

DOME oo btew nas cece. vcckeece Pbh— 8@— 9 
Flour and Meal— 

State, common brands................... 775 @ 7 87} 

State, straight brands.................... 8 123@— — 

State, favorite brands.................. 8— @ 82% 

Western, mixed do...................... 8 123@ 8 25 

Michigan and Indiana, straight do....... 8 25 @ 8 37} 

Michi brands 8 50 @— — 














ae ete EEE 8 563@ 8 68% 
————- Re 6 5Gaikss cians CORD. I 8 564@ 8 68% 
Richmond Country.................. 0065 8 374@ 8 43% 
NS REE EEOC OE 8 373@ 8 433 
Baltimore, Howard-Street........ ..... 8 373@ 8 433 
PO 8 RSS AG PES Re Sepa 5 50 @— — 
Cote Teas, Fereey.... 5-5... ..sieey —— @—— 
Corn Meal, Brandywine................. 475 @— 
Corn Meal, Brandywine........ P® punch. 19— @19 25 
Grain— 
Wheat, White Genesee......... #P bush. 2 10 @ 215 
Wheat, do. Canada, (in bond, .......... 148 @ 1 55 
Wheat, Southern, White.....2.. 2.02.2... 175 @ 185 
Wheat, Ohio, White..................... 1 80 @ 1 90 
Wheat, Michigan, White 175 @ 1 85 
Wheat, Western and M 150 @ 155 
Rye, ns 90g <onchiwoens 1 13 = 
Corn, Round Yellow id 85 
Corn, Round White..................... 85 
Corn, Southern White.................. —— @—— 
Corn, Southern Yellow...... Beate was Si — 83 @— 8 
Corn, Southern Mixed.................. —— @— — 
Corn, Western Mixed.................. — 81 @— — 
Corn, Western Yellow........... ...-.. —— @— — 
oe nas ie omist +955 awe risen ba'ep 114 @ — 
Oats, River and Canal...............-... — 45 @— 47 
Oe sre — 47 @— 49 
I lao os 0 Asc code sb ren ne sos — 52 @— 54 
Peas, Black-Eyed.............. ® bush. 2 75 @— — 
Lime— 
Rockland, Common ................ P bbl—89@ — 
Lumber— 
Timber, White Pine........... ® cubic ft.— 18 @— 24 
, as ES ee pee rer — 25 @— 30 
Timber, Grand Island, W. O............. — 35 @— 38 
Timber, Geo. Yel. Pine,....... (by cargo)— 18 @— 22 
YARD SELLING PRICES 
Timber, Ok Scantling.......... P M. ft. 30 — @40 — 
Timber, or Beams, Eastern...... ....... 17 50 @19 75 
Plank, Seo. Pine, Worked .............. —— @40 — 
Plank, Geo. Pine, Unworked .... ....... 20 — @25 — 
Plank and Boards, N. R. Clear...... .. 387 50 @42 50 
Plank and Boards, N. R. 2d qual.. ..25 — @32 — 
Boards, North River, Box ............... 16 — @18 — 
Boards, Albany Pine.............. P pee.— 14 @— 20 
Boards, City Worked .................... — 22 @— 23 
Boa ds, do. narrow, clear ceiling......... —— @—2% 
Plank, do. narrow, clear flooring......... —25 @— — 
Plank; Albany Pine. ..:.......... 60005. — 24 @— 30 
Plank, City Worked.................... — 24 @— 29 
Plank, Albany Spruce................... —17 @—%& 
Plank, Spruce, City Worked............. —_ i— 24 
Shingles, Pine, sawed........... Pbunch. 225 @ 275 
Shingles, Pine, split and shaved.......... 275 @ 3— 
Shingles ft. M. 
Shingles, C 
Shing les, 
Shingles, Cedar, 
Shingles, Company, 3 
Shingles, Cypress, 
Shingles, Cypress.3ft.:.............. ... — @22— 
Staves, White Oak, Pipe... ...). ||. 72— @—— 
Staves, White Oak Hhd.................. — @—— 
Staves, White Oak Bbl.................. 60 — @—— 
Staves, Red Oak Hhd..............,..... — @—— 
Heading, White Oak..................... 70 — @—— 
wi ete i Hall eee, y. Vd. 28 P gall.— 22 @— 26 
Pamir 0d... SoS Y. espn — 23 29 
Cube MGBCOVadO.......... 6... sc ewincee —22 @— 26 
TER 293. 0060s wcctabove seeees —23 @— 26 
GG d6 cov c.pedecsccddenscocvoed —-—-@—%U 











y= N 280 tb.— — @ 4 62} 
tine, Soft, North County #P 280 b.— — 
Turpentine, Wilmington................+ —— @ 4 50 
Le ae eee eee # bbl. 375 @ 450 
RN 50 in a ianig'a aise swtcie’s Bo diss Seine —— @ 2% 
Resin, Common, (delivered)..........-.- 180 @ 2— 
Resin, White ..............0.... P 280 tb. 21233@ 45 
Spirits Turpentine ................ P gall.— 52 @— 54 
Oil Cake— 
Thin Oblong, City.............. ... 2 tun.30 — @40 — 
Thick, Round, Country.........-.....-- —— @—-— 
Plaster Paris— 

*Blue NovaScotia....... .........- P tun.3 25 @—— 
White Nova Scotia... ......0.......0.-5- 3 — @ 3 1% 
Beef, Mess, Country, ......... baw 
Boat, Mess; City. «:-....... 2. cect eence ees 4 
I RINE 6's 5 5 on sone cece eestas 
Beef, Prime, Country, 

Beef, Prime, City........ 

Beef, Prime Mess......... 

SSE pre 
on Ca ve epise es coc sas eee 

UU eee 

Re eee eee 

Lard, Ohio, prime, in barrels 
EE 5 no 6, Give val cb esse cspnin 
Shoulders, Pickled...................... 6 
Beef Hams, in Pickle............. _ 
ten weet > Sa pen a 

utter, Orange County...............-.. — — 

Cheese, fairto prime...........-.....--- — 8}@— 10} 

Salt— : 

cy er #P bush.— — @— 54 

a. cocee 4 eblnaece c¢0pe p eee id 20 es 12} 
iverpool, Ground... ............. sack. 
Oe eS i RA ree i eee 145 @ 1 60 

Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s................ 1 62 @ 1 67 
TE TOE LTTE PET PP b.— — @— — 
LL, sich vcsbaiee <supses.s 5 — 5@— 6% 
RRS Serr ae any Peery — 5@— 5% 
ES EES a eT oe — 5@— 6t 
Havana, White........... Peis aoe ee — t@— 8 
Havana, Brown and Yellow....... .... - 5@— jt 

(eS SE eR A ae piste be suaetate 54@— 5t 

BE PMU oso cn cscs. US. Seova swe — 6@— 7 

eS ee ae eee erie — 5@— 5t 
Tallow— 

AMMO; Pritie . o.oo P h.— 113@— 123 
Tobacco— 

WEI 5 os ons vain eins (de sa lieinden ghienee ph —@— 8&8 
ee PR ore Sony en bree — 7 @— 10 
gg Sos eee, ee age tee Keeps Beaks & — — @— — 
er NINO ain. oio.e 504 sno tnovsspasnsipiady — 12@—1 
ee tore cee ce cls ot cheese cveses — 17 @— 20 
NE ie a india miiae thie man's ce aeeees — 40 @— 45 

Havana, Fillers and Wrappers....... .. — 2% @1— 

Florida wager Sad taphbssnis'o0kicde slasind — 15 @— 60 
Connecticut, Seed Leaf,................- — 6@—15 

Pennsylvania, Seed Leef.....-....... ..— — @— — 

Wool— 

American, Saxony Fleece........... P tb.— 38 @— 42 

American, Full Blood Merino............ — 36 @— 37 

American, + and ? Merino... ...... ...... — 30 @— 33 

American, Native and? Merino.......... — 25 @— 28 

Superfine, Pulled, Country..........-.... — 30 @— 32 

No. 1, Pulled, Country. .................- — 26 @— 28 

Advertisements. 
ee IF 





TERMS—(invariably cash before insertion) : 
Ten cents per line for each insertion. 
Advertisements standing one month one-fourth less. 
Advertisements standing three months one-third less. 
Ten words make a line. 
No advertisement counted at less than ten lines. 


] ORNAMENTAL TREES—Suit- 
able for Belts, Masses, Shrubberies, Woods, &c., 
in the best and hardiest varieties, strong and well grown—deliv- 
ered in Boston and New-York. Price list on application. 
. M. WATSON, 
56-63 Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


ACHUSETT GARDEN AND NUR- 
SERIES, New-Bedford, Mass., ANTHONY & McA- 
FEE, Proprietors, successors to Henry H. Crapo, would invite 
the attention of the public to their extensive stock of 
Froit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Rose 
Bushes, &c., Evergreens, B sam Firs, American 
and Chinese Arbor Vie Cedrus Deodara, 
tomeria Juponia, Norway . 
ew Trees, Tree Box, &c., &c. 
An extensive assortment of 
Apple, Pear, Plum, 
herry, Peach, 
and Apricot 
Trees. 
The stock of Pear Trees is very large, botl) on Pear and Portu- 
gal Quince Stocks, embracing every thin worthy of cultiva- 
tion. All our Pear Trees are propagated and grown by our- 


selves, uni 
WARRANTED TRUE TO NAME. 
The soil, climate, &c., of this locality being so favorable to 
the Pear, our Trees are unrivaled for HEALTH, vigor of growth, | 











c., &e. 
They are al] free from that destructive malady, 
THE PEAR BLIGHT, 

which has never existed in this locality. 
Prices low, and a liberal discount to the trade. 
New-Bedford, 1854. 17-68 
RUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
AND PLANTS—Including every thing necessary to the 
Garden, Green-house, Nursery and Orchard, with all the recent 
introductions, at very low rates. age oe price Catul 
gratis. Carriage pala to New-York. Ornamental and other 
lanting done in auy part of the country. The best season for 

Pransplanting isafter October 10. Address 

. WATSON, 





UPREME COURT.—In the matter of the 

taking of lands for a new Reservoir, between Eighty-sixth 
and Ninety-sixth-streets, and the Fifth and Seventh-avenues in 
the City of New-York. 

To all owners, mortgagees, lessees, occupants, and other per- 
sons, in any matter, by judgment, decree or otherwise, entitled 
unto, or interested in the lands or premises above mentioned, or 
es partthereof, _ 

otice is hereby given that you are required to appear before 
the Commissioners of App in the above entitled | proceeding, 
at the office, No. 293 Broadway, the third story front room, at 10 
o’clock, A.M., on any day (Sundays excepted) ‘on or prior to the 
21st day of October next, and to produce the evidences to your 
title or interest therein. In detault thereof, and in case the per- 
son entitled or interested as aforesaid shall not be ascertained by 
or be known to the said Commissioners, or be fully known, the 
same will be reported to the Supreme Court as belonging to un- 
known owners. _ 

It being the desire to consummate this great.improvement, and 
to present the 7 at the earliest day consistent with 
examination, and due regard to rights and interests affected it 
is earnestly requested that all parties note and comply with the 


preceding notice, as no other or further notice will be issued. 
Dated New-York, September 1, 1854. 
EDWARD C. WEST, 
ABRAHAM TURNURE, } Commissioners 
DANIEL DODGE. 


RoBERT J. DILLON, Counsel to the Corporation, 

N.B.—All papers puolished in the City of New-York are re- 
quested to publish the preceding notice until the 2ist day of Oc- 
tober next, once in each week, and to send their bills, with affi- 
davits of publication, to the office of the Counsel to the Corpor- 
ation, to be paid on the final taxation of the proceedings. 457 


QTATE OF NEW-YORK—Secretary’s Of- 
fice, Albany, August 10, 1854.—To the Sheriff of the County 
of New-York—Sir: Notice is hereby given that at the GEN- 
ERAL ELECTION to be held in this Siate on the TUESDAY 
succeeding the first Monday of November next, the following 
OFFICERS are TO BE ELECTED, to wit: 

A Governor, in the pluce of Horatio Seymour ; 

A Lieutenant-Governor, in the place of Sanford E, Church ; 

A Commissioner, in the place of Henry Fitzhugh; an 

An Ins of State Prisons, in the place of Henry Storms; 

All of whose terms of office will expire on the last day of De- 
cember next. 

A Regrenentetive in the Thirty-fourth Congress of the United 
States, for the Third Congressional District, composed of the 
Ist, Ild, IlId, Vth and VIIIth Wards in the City of New- 
York ; for the Fourth District, composed of the IVth, VIth, 
Xth and XIVth Wards of the City of New-York; for the Fifth 
District, composed of the VIIth and XIIIth Wards in New- 
York, and the City of Williamsburg in Kings Conny ; for the 
Sixth’ District, composed of the XIth XVth and XVIIth Wards 
in the New-York; for the Seventh District, composed _of the 
IXth, XVIth and XXth Wards in New-York, and forthe Eighth 
District, composed of the XIIth, XVIIIth and XIXth W in 
New-York. 

County Officers also to be selected for said County : 

Sixteen Members of  amomery 

A Surrogate, in the place of Alexander W. Bradford ; 

Recorder, in the place of Francis R. Tillou ; 
City Judge, in the place of Velcome R. Beebe; 
Mayor, in the place of Jacob A. Westervelt; 

A Register, in the 7 of Garret Dyckman ; 

A Commissioner of Streets and Lamps, in the place of Geoige 
G. Glazier, who was appointed to fill a vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Henry Arcularius; __ 

A Police Justice for the Second District, in the place of Dan- 
iel W. Clark, who was appointed to fill a vacancy caused by the 
death of John McGrath ; 

Two Governors of the Alms House, in place of Gustavus 
A. Conover and William Pinckney, appointed to fill vacan- 








>>> 


cies ; 
A District Attorney, in the place of Lorenzo B. Shepard, who 
big eens to fill a vacancy caused by the death of Nathaniel 
. Blunt. 
A Civil Justice and a Police Justice for the Seventh Ju- 
— District, composed of the XIIth, KIXth, and XXIId 
ards: 


A Police Justice for the Eighth Judicial District, composed of 
the XVIth and XXth Wards. Yours respectfully, 
E. W. LEAVENWORTH, Secretary of State. 


_ SHERIFF’s OFFICE, New-York, Aug. 14; 1854. 
The above is published pursuant. to the notice of the Secretary 
of State and the requirements of the statute in eee case made 


and provided. : ; i9) . 
Sheriff of the City and County of New-York. 
Allthe public newspapers in the County will publish the 
above once in ench week until the Election, and then hand in 
their bills for advertising the same, so thut they may be laid be- 
fore the Board of Supervisors and passed for payment. See Re- 
vised Statutes, voluine 1, chapter 6, title 3, article Spent 1, page 
140. (53-60) JOHN ORSER, Sheriff. 





ERUVIAN GUANO.—First quality of 


Fresh Peruvian Guano, just received in store. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


ILLARD FELT, No. 191 Pearl-street, 
(near Maiden-lane,) Manufacturer of Blank Books, and 
Importer and Dealer in PAPER and STATIONERY of every 
description. Particular attention paid to orders. 26-77 


ACHINE WORKS.—M. & J.H. BUCK 
& CO.’S Machine Works, Lebanon, N. H., Manufacturers 
of agreat variety of wood working Machinery, of the most ap~ 
proved style, simple construction, and effective and firm opera- 
tion, to be 1ound in the country; comprising complete sets for 
making Railroad cars, doors, sash and blind, ship-building, bed- 
steads, cabinet, and carpenter work, &c. &c. Also, some ma- 
chines of pecullar merit, such as for single and double Tenoning, 
capable of making from one to four tenons at the same operation 
of any width, size, or length, on large or small timber, with rel- 
ishing cylinder attached. Also, an im timber Planing 
Machine, with the addition of a side-cutter, with which the to; 
and edge of timber or plank is pisast, whether square or bevel, 
at the same operation, and in the same time occupied in plane- 
ing but one side on all other machines. Th ; 
circular, single, and gang Saw Mills, Flow and Corn Mills, 
d and power Hoisting Machines for storehouses, Shafting, 
Hangers, Pullies, and Mill Gearing of all aes. 
ARTIN BUCK, 








F. A. CUSHMAN, 
WM. DUNCAN, 
AGENTs—R. L. Allen, 189 and 191 Water-st.; S. B. Schenck, 
68 Greenwich-st.; Andrews & Jessup, 67 Pine-st.; Lawrence 
Machine —. 51 Broad. st., New-York, and Lawrence, Mass. ; 
Leonard & Wilson, 60 Beaver-st., and Wm. F. Sumner, Crystal 





Palace. . 
K ERTILIZERS.—Bone Dust, Guano, 


Poudrette Plaster, and Super Phosphate, all warranted of 
the best quality. R. L. ALLEN, 189. and 191 Water-st. 








M LAWTON, 


LAWTON BLACKBERRY.—Genuine 
57 No. 54 Wallest, New-York. 


Plants may be purchased of 








B. M 
56-64 Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 






































Agricultural Implements, 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.--The 
eons offers for sale the following valuable Imple- 
AN MILLS—Of various kinds, for Rice 


as wellas Wheat, Rye, &c. 


RAIN DRILLS—A machine which eve- 


ry large grain planter should possess. They are of the best 
patterns, embracing several varieties and sizes, and all the most 
valuable improvements. 


gut MACHINES, Pilkington’s, the most 


approved for general use. 


AY AND COTTON PRESSES—Bul- 


lock’s Progressive Power-presses, and several other pat- 
— 1 <gacand improvements which make them by far the 


Gain MILLS, Corn and Cob Crushers, 
avery large assortment and of the best and latest im- 
proved kinds. 
RAIN MILLS, STEEL and CAST [RON 
Mills, at $6 to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse 
or Steam Power. 
PILE MACHINES—For making Draining 


Tiles of all descriptions and sizes. 


ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE and 
Endless-chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India 
Rubber Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. 
ALIFORNIA IMPLEMENTS OF ALL 
oan made expressly for the California and Oregon 
RAINING TILES OF ALL FORMS and 


sizes. 


HRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS 
combined, of three sizes and prices, requiring from two to 
eight horses to drive them, with corresponding horse powers. 
These are the latest improved patterns in ie United States. 
OUTHERN PLOWS—Nos. 104, 114, 124, 
7 14, 15, 18, 1834, 19, 1944, 20, A1, A 2, Nos. 50, 60, and all other 
sizes. 


L 9 WS—A large variet ty of patterns, 
which are the most approved Sod, Stubble, Side-hill, 
Double-m old, Sub-soil, Lock Coulter, Self-Sharpener,’ &e. 


ARTS AND WAGGONS—With iron and 


wood axles, on hand or made to order, in the best and most 
serviceable manner. 


AY, STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS 


of ull sizes and great variety of patterns. 


ORN SHELLERS—For Hand or Horse 


Power. 


ARMERS AND MERCHANTS WILL 

find at Oy NAT ATION. oer p wer or Machine re- 

quired ona P GARDEN. I would 
call attention to a few of many “here offered for sale: 

VEGETABLE CUTTERS and VEGETABLE BOILERS, 

for roaseg ee boiling food for stock. 
KS and SCYTHES, ROOT-PULLERs, POST- 
HOUn AUGURS, OX Y' OKES, OX, LOG and TRACE 





Grub Hoes, Pic Shovels, 

8 Whetbadrows, Harrows, 

Cultivators, Road-Scrapers Grindstones, 
Seed and Grain Drills, Darten Engines. 


e Cutters and Stuffers, Garden and Field Rollers, Mow- 
ing and Reaping Machines, Churns, Cheese Presses, Portable 
Blacksmith Forges, Bark Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers, Weath- 
p, BL, Vanes, Lightaing Rods, Horticultural and Carpenters’ Tool 


Cotton Gins, 


—_ 


Saw Machines, 
Scules, 


ya Hullers, 
oe Machines, in Gear. 
le Parers, Rakes Wire Cloth, 
Appy and Manure Forks, Bel: ing for Machinery, &c. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 





Gokass SEEDS.— Timothy, Red Top, 
Kentucky Blue, Orchard, Foul Meadow, Ray, Sweet- 
scented Vernal, Tall Fescue, Muskit or Texas, Tal Oat and 


Spurrey. 

Red and White Clover. 
Lucerne 
jaintfoin. 
Alyske Clover. 
Sweet-scented Clover. 
Crimson or Scarlet Clover. 


IELD SEEDS.—A full assortment of the 


best Field Seed mpore and perfectly fresh, including 

Winter and Spring Wheat of all the best v: arieties. 

Winter Rye. 

Barley. 

Buckwheat. 

Oats, of several choice kinds. 

Corn, of great variety. 

Spring and Winter etches. 

PEAS, BEETS, CARROTS, PARSNIPS, and all other useful Seeds 
for the farmer and planter. 


ARGEN SEEDS.—A large and complete 

assortment ofthe different kinds in use at the North and 
South—all fresh and pure, and imported and home grown ex- 
pressly for my establishment. 


Ji, poet ge mig alba SEEDS.— Osage, Or- 


Locust, Buckthorn, Tobacco, Common and Italian 
Flax, Canary, Hemp, Rape and 











[Oy Oe 





Millet, Ween Corn, Cotton, 
ice. 
RUIT TREES.—Choice sorts, including 


the Apple, Pear, Quince, Plum, Peach, Apricot, Nectarine, 


RNAMENTAL. TREES AND SHRUB- 

BERY.—Orders received for all the native Forest Trees 
Shrubs and for such mreyer pane as have become acclimated. 
R. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


&e., 








OULTRY. —D. FOWLER, No. 14 Ful- 

on Market, New-York, dealer in Live and Dressed Poul- 

try P ‘il kinds: for Re ang 3 &e. _ all the various kinds 
of Fancy Poultry, Pi no, Guy efor Brood j ould 

Persons dispose + 

o give Mr. F. a call before pond Flees to dies spat 








Agricultural Books. 


OOKS FOR THE FARMERS. 
ALL SENT FREE OF POSTAGE. 
Furnished by R, L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


alta The Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 
cents. 
Il. Every Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents 
III. The American Kitchen Gardener. Price 25 cents. 
vy: The American Rose Culturer. ‘ice 25 cents. 
Prize Essa mare m Manures. By Dana. Price 25 cents. 
Vi. Skinner’s Elements of Agriculture. Price 25 cents. 
p be Bs Pests of the Farm, with Directions for Extirpation. 
rice 25 cen! 
VItt. Ties -thake Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c, 
Price 25 cents * 
IX. The Hive and Honey Bee—their Di and R d 
Price 4 Somme. 
. The Hog—its Diseases and Management. Price 25 cents. 
XI. The American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c., &c. 
Price 25 cents. 
XII. Domestic Fowl and Ornamental Poultry. Price 25cents. 
xs . (Ramnieary made Easy for the Use of Farmers. Price 


25 cen’ 
xiv. The American Bonltrx Yard. The cheapest and best 
beek published. ‘ice 
. The American Riel Book of Manures. 
the, Fertilizers known, with directions for use. 
Price $1 25. 
XV1. Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 
XVII. Stockhart’s Chemical Field Lectures. Price $1. 
XVIII. Wilson on the cultivation of Flax. Price 25 cents. 
XIX. The Farmer’s Cyclopedia. By Blake. Price $1 25. 
XX. Allen’s Rural Architecture. Price $1 25. 
Wg Phelps’s Bee Keeper’s Chart. Illustrated. Price 25 


Ox XIT. Johnston’s Lectures on PracticaljAgticulture. Paper, 
price 25 cents. 

XXIII. Johnson’s Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1 25. 
oats” Johnson’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 


olo, Pri 1. 
x a Randaie’ sheep Husbandry. Price a 25. 
CVI. Miner’s American Bee-Keeper’s Manual. Price $1. 
x VII. Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price $1. 
P x ay IIT. Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 vol. 
ies 
XXIX. “Allen's Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price 


1. 
ieee Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep. Price 
cents. 
XXXI. Youatt onthe Hog. Complete. Price 60 cents. 
es Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By Stevens. 


1 
paper The Shepherd’s own Book. Edited by Youatt, Skin- 
ner and Randall. Price $2. 
XXIV. Stephens’s Book of the Farm; or Farmer’s Guide. 
Edited by Skinner. Price $4. 
XXV. Allen’s American Farm Book. Price $1. 
XXVI. The American Florists’ Guide. Price 75 cents. 
x) VII. The Cottage and Farm Bee-Keeper. Price 50cents. 
III. Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 











Embracing all 
By Browne. 

















Price 
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Velal als 


Bere Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. 
rice 
XL. Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard. Price $1 

XLI. Gunn’s Domestic Medicine. A book for Path married 
=~ os woman. Price 


Nash’s hy essive Farmer. A book for every boy in 


the country. Pric cents. 
— I. ‘Allen’s Spineeees of Domestic Animals. Price 75 
eR LIV. Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2vols. Price $2 50. 


XLV. Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. Price $1. 
XLVI. Smith’s Landscape Gardening. Containing Hints on 
arranging Parks, Pleasure Grounds, &c. Edited by Lewis F. 
Allen. Price $1 25. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
XLVII. The Farmer’s Land Measurer ; or Pocket Compan- 
ion. Price 50 cents. 
Mt eye Buist’s American Flower Garden Directory. 


$l 
LIX. The American Fruit Grower’s Guide in Orchard and 
Garden. Being the most complete book on the subject ever 
es ae 3 ed. 
L. Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping Explained. Brice $1. 


IRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF GU- 
ANO.—A full and minute description of the different crops 
and soils to which Peruvian Guano is adapted, with full direc- 
tions for its application, a pamphlet of 96 pages, and can be sent 
through the mail. Price ba ay ik 
R. L ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


Price 











CHIN ESE PIGS—From pure bred Stock 


direct from erry fine Pd oor kind 
54-tf ¥ 


RUIT TREES FOR SALE.—I have now 
ready for sale one of the most complete ss of Fruit 
Trees ever offered in this part of the country, and as thrifty and 
handsome Trees as can be found in the United Stutes. ‘Awples, 
Pears, Peaches, Plums, Grapes, Quinces, Strawberries, &c. 
Subscribers to this paper will find in it the coming year full 
directions for managing Fruit Trees in the best manner, with a 
complete list of ray eed varieties. WM. 
Morristown, N. J 


EACH TREES.—tThe subscriber offers 


for sale, from their Nurseries at Rumson’s Neck, Shrews- 
bury, N. J., Peach Trees of the choicest varieties. Orders for 
the same by mail to be directed to them at Red Bank, Mon- 
mouth County, N.J. [53-69] ASHER HANCE & SON 


ANCY FOWLS.—Shanghai Fowls—di- 
rect importations—and Golden ar eS for sale by 
52-58 WM. DAY, Morristown, N. J. 


OR SALE, AT THE SOUTH NOR- 

WALK N URSERY, a fine stock of the Ni — (or 

Lawton) Blackbe: Plants, at $6 per dozen; also the White- 

fruited variety at $3 per dozen; also the new 7 pares Red Ant- 
Raspberry. GEO. SEYM 


w5IL7 that Norwalk, Conn. 
UPERIOR SEED WHEAT.—A LARGE 


assortment of the best varieties of improved Seed Wheat; 
gman which are the Red Mediterranean, White Mediterranean, 


e’s and Blue stem. For 
RL 1 ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


NES, 
‘ilizsbethtown, N ew-.Jersey. 




















ANCY FOWLS FOR SALE.—A variety 
ure bred Fowls, Asiatic, Spanish and Game Fowls, Se- 
bright, tore. African, A? G's HA Bantams. 


I 
lizebethtome } New-Jersey. 





54-tf 











ORSE, THE HORSE, 
LEST OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 


HE H 


And the one pa xed, sal rina 3 

We have just publi we who 
owns = pe that no one should willingly be without “t It is 
entitled, 


E MODERN HORSE DOCTO 
and is from the} 4 of that celebrated EB re erie ee 
geon, Dr. GEO. H. DADD, well a ‘or moat eee in this 
country, as one of the most successful 
writers and lecturers in this branch of Medien “omy 
science. The Book which he now offers to the public is 
revelrets many years’ study and practical experience which few 


From the numerous and strong commendations, of distinguished 

men and the newspaper press, we select the following: 

Extract from a letter from Hon. dcbe. “7 Clifford, Ex-Governor 
“ NEWB BED a 11, 1854. 

we. — a 
n, Dano Deas Sir: L hope yout new, wonton the blest 

on ure man ever been 

—the Horse—will meet with that success wh which all ae ee aaa 

in this direction so well deserv: 
Your obedient servant, 

Joun H. ComeeEE: 


From Hon. Marshall P. Wilder. 
Boston, May 13, 1 
Dr. DaDD—My Dear Sir: I am greatly obliged to you fort the 

valuable treatise, the results of your own inve , Which 
you have recently issued, hoping that it may meet with the 
patronage of a discriminating community. 

I remain yours with great rd, 

MARSHALL P. WILDER. 


The “ Modern Horse pose by Dr. G. H. Beye? is a manual 
of genuine science, and ought to owned and studied on the 
score of humanity, as well us interest, by every ae who ome a 
[Boston Congregati onalist. 
Dr. Dadd has had great experience in the cure of sick horses, 
and expluins the secret of his success in this volume. 
(New York Tribune. 
The author of this work is well known as a most skillful vo ta 
rinary surgeon. His book i: on the 
sense, and asa “*hand-book for practicul use, we know  aatinee pothing 
to compare with it. (Yankee 
We know Dr. Dadd well, and are satisfied that he 
most important qualifications for preparing such a as this. 
(New-England Farmer. 
Messrs. Jewett & Co. have just published a very valuable work 
by Mr. d, a well-known veterinary surgeon, on the causes, 
nature and treatment of disease, and lameness in horses. 
{Farmer’s Cabinet. 
This is one of the most valuable treatises on the subject 4 
ublished ; and no owner of that noblest of the animal race 
orse, should be without it. Es ially should it be in in the 
hands of every hotel and livery-stable keeper. To many aman 
would it be worth hundreds of dollars every year. 
ni mocrat, Concord. 
By far the most learned and copious work on the horse and 
diseases we have ever seen. {N. Y. Evangelist. 
One of the greatest and most commendable qualities of this 
work is, it is practical and plam to the compre! ion of those 
farmers and others for whom it is mainly designed ‘The course 
of treatment favors generally a more sanative and rational sys- 
tem of medication than that recommended in any previously ex. 
isting works on farriery. No farmer or owner of a horse pe ace 
be without this book. Stable-keepers, stage-proprietors and 
hackmen we believe would derive profit. by —— — one 
copy hung up in their stables for use and refere: their 
stable men. (Daily News, Philadelphin 
There is more common sense in this book than of the kind 
we have ever seen, and farmers and owners of horses would find 
it a matter of economy to possess themselves of it. It be of 
more service than the counsel of a score of: ee doctors. 


C Courier. 
We deem this decidedly the best and most reliable work on 
the “Cause, Nature, and treatment of Disease and eness in 
Horses,’’ ever published. (Nantucket Inquirer. 
What we have read of this book induces us to ethene 
very sensible and valuable work; and we learn that those much 
more competent to judge of its "value, have given it their un- 
qualified approval. (Ev: ve. Traveller, Boston. 
This book supplies a great desideratum which Skinner’s _ 
mirable treatise on the horse did not Every man may 
his own veterinary surgeon, and with much greater sale atite 
noble animal, than by trusting him to the treatment of the em- 
pirical itinerants who infest the country. It is well illustrated, 
and should be purchased by every man who Eade a horse. 
{Eve tror, New-York. 
This is a book that should be forthwith nt ‘inte the hands of 
all who own or drive horses, whether for the dray or gig, for the 
plow, omnibus or-road, for h nunvies or pleasure. 
{McMakin’s Courier, Phila. 
A good, cleatipronitien book, which sh the hands of 
every man who has a horse whose ills his affection or purse 
make it worth while tocure. (Bangor Mercury. 
It is a valuable book to those who have the care of horses. 
(Hartford Herald. 
This is a scientific, thorough and complete treatise upon the 
diseases to which one of the noblest of animals is subject, and 
the remedies which they severally require. oy Budget. 
He is not worthy to have a horse in his care who will not use 
such a work to qualify himself for his duties to this animal. 
ne pager Boston, 
joux P. JEWETT & CO., 
EWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINTON, 
Cleveland, see 
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SEPARATORS.—The Endless Chain or Railway Powers 
le and double- , for one 
en equaled for lightness in 
e They are univer- 





of our own Manufacture, both si 
and two horses, yhich wd Sahn 
running, stren, urability, an 
ar. approved whicrever they have bork toad, 

. The s Power, for one to four horses. 
wa act } wholly of iron, and adapted to all kinds of work. 

3. Bday’ ’s Circular Wrou; Peecoman large Cog Wheels, for one 
to six horses. A new and favorite fo cre 
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REES AND PLANTS.—PARSONS & 
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assortment, with uddition of many rare novelties of 
quvehe. Spl tore, for the A vee “Lavra, oF CGeeeten ses 
rubs, an ‘or the Avenue, 
bor the aa ‘nd Exotic Plants for’ Greenhouse culture. 
Cotalogaes at No. 60 Cedur-st., or will be sent 
mail to all tates. applicants incloathg a — 
: P. 
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Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &c. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS can begin with any number, but it is prefera- 
ble te begin with the 15th of March or the 15th of September, as 
a half yearly volume of 416 pages, with a complete index, begins 
qn each of those dates. 

Those wishing their papers changed from one office to another, 
should give the name, County, and State, of their old and new 
Post-office. 

When money is paid at the office, a receipt caneasily be given, 
but when Subscribers remit by mail this is less convenient, 
and they may consider the arrival of the paper as an acknowl- 
edgment of the receipt of their funds, unless otherwise in- 
formed by letter. Any person particularly desiring a written 
receipt can state the fact when remitting funds, and it will be 
sent in the first number of the paper forwarded after the money 
is received. 

Clubs may add to their number at the same rate per copy as 
‘was paid by the original members. 

The paper is stopped when the time for which it 1s paid expires. 
A notice or bill is usually sent in the last number. 

In sending money it is advisable to make a note of the name, 
number, letter and date of the bills sent, and then inclose them 
in presence of the Postmaster. Give the Post-office, and the 
County and State. Write these very plainly. 

ooo 
Econonomical Arrangement to Furnish other Peri- 
odicals. 

Arrangements have been made with several Publishers to fur- 
nish their periodicals in connection with the American Agricultu- 
rist at reduced prices. Read the following : 





The American Agriculturist will be furnished 
with Harper’s Magazine,one yearfor - - ~- $4 00 
“ Putnam’s “ “ a £ e 400 
“ Knickerbocker “ Stile () & 5 = hee 
o Eclectic “ “ “ f= é Pm 6 00 
* Littel’s Living Age “ “ = = = 650 
“ National Magazine “ 9 es 2 i Oe 
“ Dickens’sHousehold Words“ - - - 350 


Address ALLEN & CO., 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





a) 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT! 








THIRTEENTH VOLUME OF 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


The American Agriculturist, 


A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of $82 pages oj 
nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 


N. B.—The work is divided into two semi-annual volumes of 416 pages, each volume having 
complete index. 

It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. 

A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of each half yearly 
volume for the bound work. 


COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER. 

Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 
and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gar- 
saga - ~- Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publica- 
ion of the day. 





CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 


The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &c., thus keeping our readers constantly and rehably advised as 
to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by mforming them of the best time to sell or purchase. 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDDE BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 


The Publishers confidently believe that the Agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “ Far- 
mer’s column,” so popular just now in papers chieflydevoted to business, politics, or literature ; 
and they look for the united support of all the intelligent Farmers of this country in their continued 
effort to furnish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the 
same time cautious and conservative in all its teachings. 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. . 

The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day ; it has a 
higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertain- 
ing to the great business of Agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm 
will receive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be 
tried by reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers 
to keep this paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall com- 
municate to its readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 

The American Agriculiurist stands upon its own merits; and the truthfulness, zeal and ability 
which it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is wntrammeled by any collateral 
business connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man 
or thing. Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the 
support and improvement of the great Agricultural class. 


e EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
The American Agriculturist is under the joint Editorial supervision of Mr. A. B. ALLEN—its 
principal editor for the first ten years—and Mr. Orancr Jupp, A. M., a thoroughly practical farmer 
and agricultural chemist. 

They will be assisted by Mr. Lewis F. Auten, an eminent practical farmer, stock breeder, and 
fruit grower; Rev. Wm. Cuirt, and Mr. R. G. Parner, both widely known as pleasing and instructive 
writers on gardening and other departments of practical Agriculture, and, in addition to these, a 
number of other eminent Agricultural and Horticultural writers. 

THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 

The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost ef less than rour cENTS a 
nuumber, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs tor less than Two AND A HALF cENTS. Each 
number will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, stock, &c., which will 
often be worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 

SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and Post-office address 
to the publishers. 
TERMS, &c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to 
subscribers on the following liberal terms : 


Toningle Sabocribers. 5.6.0.6. cc cece ne av tavosees $2 00 a year, $2 00 
XIE rn ta 2asb din s a9 8 apinoraten cis op saeehcawbaliee 1 67 sé 5 00 
se - ok ES Oe Pee a SP ey ee eee 1 60 6s 8 00 
i A KE GO MDS SS pete hwWeaeT nee es... Se ee 1 ob dee oie 15 00 
3 EMER <5: ie Sipe Warwetia ie aine oss sod et tp Apert fe Lg 25 00 


The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 

The Postmaster, or other peason sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 
The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of twenty or more, will be presented with an 
extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or 
Weekly Times, or any other paper or periodical in this City, the cost not exceeding two dollars 
per annum. 

Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if inclosed and mailed in 
the presence of the Postmaster. 

{= Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors ; Subscriptions, Advertise- 
ments, and all matters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 


ALLEN & CO., No. 189 Watersst., NewYork. 





189 Water-st,, New-York. 













































































